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HIS PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
BY FR. NIECKS, 





CHAPTER II.—HIS MUSICAL EDUCATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 
(Continued from page 19.) 

FROM a letter written by Schumann in 1839 we learn 
that the pianoforte became too narrow for his thoughts. 
He therefore joined to it the human voice, and in 1840, 
the year of the songs, he composed nothing else—at least 
nothing which he published. ‘Bitshow great is he in this 
simple form ! What wealth of .ideas and of feeling in 
the “Liederkreis,” “ Myrthen,” “Frauenliebe und Leben !” 
With the year 1841 begins the second period, and thence- 
forward he devotes himself chiefly to the composition of 
orchestral, choral, and concerted’ chamber-music. But 
he is not the same man; he no longer walks where his 

enius leads him, heedless of others. Mendelssohn had 
ascinated him. ‘“ To him,” he writes to his sister-in-law, 
“T look up as.to amountain.” And again— Mendelssohn 
is a real god; not a day passes on which he does not 
produce some thoughts which deserve to be engraved in 
gold.” Strange, that the deep-souled Schumann should 
be dazzled by the brilliant qualities of Mendelssohn ! 
Strange, that the’ clear-sighted Mendelssohn should be 
unable to recognise the significance of Schumann! It 
would have been beautiful “ d’apprendre de chacun d’eux 
toute Vestime que méritait Tautre.’ But in this case 
appreciation of the other’s merit seems to have been all 
on one side. It is strange,and yet commontoo! The 
man of feeling looks up with admiration to the man of the 
world. Schumann covets the af/omd of Mendelssohn, 
whereas the latter may have looked down with a kind of 
pity on the poor wretch who was labouring to bring up 
from the bottom of his heart the precious ore that lay 
hidden there. Dr. Brendel’s history of music contains 
an instructive comparison of these two masters, too long 
to be given in full, but part of which may find room 
here. “Schumann excites more direct sympathy, Men- 
delssohn gives more the impression of the finished and 
classical. Nothing is attempted by the latter which does 
not succeed ; with the former this striking effect is often 
wanting ; with Mendelssohn the thought appears to be 
inspired by knowledge of the effect from without, while 
with Schumann it proceeds from within. Schumann is 
‘the deeper, more significant nature ; Mendelssohn has 
more command over expression.” 

At this stage of Schumann’s career, where an influence 
foreign to his nature gives a bias to his hitherto undis- 
turbed development, every student of Schumann is con- 
fronted with the question, Was it a beneficial influence? 
Although Schumann in the second period of his artistic 
activity accomplished greater things with his symphonies, 
pianoforte quintett and quartett, string quartetts, Paradise 
and the Peri, parts of Faust, &c., and although in adopt- 
ing existing forms he was far from wholly surrendering 
his individuality, we may still ask whether he could not 
have done more for art by continuing in the direction at 
first taken. Let me quote once more Dr. Brendel, the 
ingenious critic and friend of the composer. ‘He 
[Schumann] has partly given up his former great indi- 
viduality, and, on the other hand, has not attained that 
to which he aspired. It is, therefore, doubtful whether 
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Schumann could have reached perfection by this new 
path. Would it not have been possible, one may ask, to 
have treated the orchestra, of course with suitable modi- 
fications, in the spirit of that fantastic humorous manner 
in which Schumann previously wrote for the pianoforte, 
and would not the ideal of the age which sets aside the 
old forms and brings to the front a dramatically active 
soul-life, precision of expression, humour, fancy, have 
been reached by such free outpouring of the soul? I do 
not permit myself to give a decisive answer to this ques- 
tion. Nevertheless, I place the earlier compositions of 
Schumann very high, and I think, therefore, that this 
starting-point should not have been so completely dis- 
owned and deviated from by the composer as was the 
case.” Schumann never would or could sacrifice enough 
of his individuality to become a perfect master of what is 
called objective forms. He adapted them to his nature. 
It was a compromise, and, as is usually the case, it was 
to the full satisfaction of neither side. Schumann seems 
to have repented of his compliance—at any rate he dfew 
back again. This characterises the third period. 
Although, owing to the clouds that darkened his mental 
faculties and led to such a tragic end, we have now un- 
fortunately to speak of a period of decay—a period, it is 
true, not without its flashes of light, equalling if not 
surpassing in brightness even the grandest conceptions 
of his best time—we cannot but perceive that the same 
mind, if it had preserved its former strength and clear- 
ness, now matured by experience, and freed from the 
weight of custom and authority, would have created such 
a series of works as to make this period the climax and 
crowning glory of his life and artistic work. 

The subject of form is the main point in all arguments 
concerning Schumann’s significance, and no doubt is one 
of great moment to the artist. “Forms valid for all 
times,” and phrases like this, are so often in the: mouths 
of theorists, critics, and artists, that it may not be 
inopportune to examine what they are worth. Seeing 
that men of great reputation have held and still hold 
such doctrines, one hesitates to call this and similar 
dicta meaningless, but their untenableness seems to me 
so palpable that I cannot help myself. How it is possible 
to make such statements with the facts of history staring 
in one’s face is anenigma to me! There never was a 
genius in any art who was not obliged to enlarge 
or otherwise modify the forms bequeathed to him 
by his forerunners. If we look back on the course 
of our own art, we cannot fail to see this exem- 
plified in every branch of it. Not to mention earlier 
forms, look, for instance, at the gradual development ot 
the sonata, and follow it step by step from Ph. E. Bach 
through its different stages to Beethoven, and farther if 
you like ; next look at the different phases of the “ Lied,” 
at the compositions of Reichardt, Schubert, Schumann, 
Robert Franz, &c. The slightest acquaintance with 
these works proves the weakness of such assertions. 
It shows, indeed, that there is “nothing more fleeting 
than form.” Take a sonata of Ph. E. Bach and one of 
the latest of Beethoven, compare them, and then medi- 
tate on the ever-valid forms. 

I am far from reproaching the many learned men who 
have made such statements with ignorance of history. 
In some cases it may have been disregard of history, but 
for the most part, I rather think, a confounding of . terms. 
Still, the correct application of terms is of -vital import- 
ance. To speak of ever-valid, ever-comprehensible, 
unchangeable, eternal forms, is absurd. What are ever- 
valid and unchangeable are the laws that underlie all, 
forms—i.¢., the laws of the mind, the links that hold 
humanity together, that bind man to man. These laws, 
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however obscured by individuality, nationality, and 
fashion, are traceable in all forms, old and new, that 
have lived, were it only for a day. Much mischief 
is done in criticism and art-teaching by this con- 
founding and thoughtless repeating of terms. All men, 
critics and theorists included, admit now that Beethoven 
wrote conformably to the ever-valid laws, yet there was a 
time, and that time is not very far distant, when people 
judged differently, and did so because they mistook the 
= for the unchangeable, the unalterably- 
xed. 

A form in so far as it is the embodiment of an idea can- 
not perish, but it may become useless or obsolete by the 
idea being either absorbed by a more perfect and compre- 
hensive conception, or superseded by the ideas of another 
age. If you go back to the past and familiarise yourself 
with its language and forms, you may make these and the 
spirit which lives within them your own. But the forms 
have now become useless to you. You could not think 
any thought which would find its adequate expression in 
one of them. The ideas which you found in them you 
cannot keep apart, nor can you relinquish what you 
already possessed ; old and new intermingle, the stronger 
spirit absorbing the weaker, the result being a new man 
with a mind at once enriched and enlarged. When I say 
the forms become useless, I do not deny the possibility of 
imitating their mechanical structure. But of what use is 
this without the right spirit? This shows the different 
nature of form and thought. The one is perishable and 
barren, the other imperishable and productive. 

Form fis the articulation of thought; simple ideas 
require simple forms; complex ideas or groups of 
ideas, complex forms. Want of form is nothing but 
want of a clear and distinct conception. A man with 
a clear conception of an idea—but mark, I say a clear 
conception, and not a glimmering notion—will be able to 
represent it in a clear form if he has the necessary energy. 
Though the right means may not be ready to his hands he 
will find them. The prototype of the outward form the 
artist must seek in his mind ; it is, in fact, just this clear 
and distinct conception of the idea. A thought expressed 
by an individual may be misunderstood by an ‘ndividual, 
but not by humanity. A part may differ from other parts, 
but it cannot contain anything which is not contained in 
the whole, for the part is covered by the whole. Shake- 
speare and Marlowe are of different magnitude ; Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann of different kind. This difference of 
magnitude and kind explains the discrepancies of human 
judgment. To give a full representation of an idea, which 
of course is more than any man can do. only one form is 
possible ; every view of it has again a different form ; no 
two forms can express exactly the same meaning, and 
still less can one form be the adequate expression of the 
most various meanings. Form is not a vessel into which 
may be poured all kinds of matter, but an organism which 
owes its shape and appearance to a living power within, 
that isthe idea. The works of the great masters should be 
studied in order to learn how they expressed their ideas. 
This will strengthen and mature our logical faculty. 
But if you have ideas of your own, and are no mere 
retailer of other men’s goods, do not attempt to pour your 
ideas into what some people will tell you is a vessel; it 
will not hold your ideas. Indeed, mistrust figures of 
speech ; they beautify style, and, well employed, illustrate 
propositions, but they are also apt to hide fallacies. Take, 
for instance, the universally known and much-admired 
simile of Reynolds—I once thought it a precious thing, 
and still think it a pretty thing—“ Every opportunity, 
therefore, should be taken to discountenance that false 
and vulgar opinion that rules are the fetters of genius ; 





they are fetters only to men of no genius, as that armour, 
which upon the strong is an ornament and a defence, 
upon the weak and-mis-shapen becomes a load, and 
cripples the body which it was made to protect.” Now 
I ask, What have the weak and mis-shapen to do with war 
and armour? let them stay at home and attend to less 
exacting duties. Only two kinds of people are concerned 
in warfare : average men and heroes—the men above the 
common size, the giants of mind or body. The average 
man will be the better for his armour, but the giant 
can do without it, and if he cannot, he does not find 
it ready made. His neighbour’s does not fit him ; were 
he to force it on it would crush his noble strength. If he 
wants armour he must get it suited to his size and stature. 
So much for figures of speech. In fact, if we reverse the 
saying of Reynolds we are nearer the truth. The rules 
which are the protection of the man of no genius are 
fetters to the man of genius, whose superior power will 
even thus accomplish much, and more than average men, 
though not on account but rather in spite of these rules. 

It has been said that musical form is based on a com- 
parison of the individual parts and their proportion to 
each other. This isa very good definition in its way, 
but has it a practical result? Let us suppose that there 
can be no two opinions about what is good and what 
is bad proportion, there still remains this stumbling- 
block, that the different parts have not only to be mea- 
sured, but also to be weighed. Critics only too often 
disregard the spirit, and stick to spelling and parsing. 
Thought is made light of, and the outward proportions 
judged by some accepted standard of the beautiful. And 
the astonished artist may be told that “noble subjects, 
great inventions, or conceptions of subjects, may be nobler 
things than good art, but they are not such essential 
elements of art. Good style will make a good picture 
out of the most ignoble subject.” These are the words 
of a modern art-critic. Now I ask humbly what isgthe 
raison @étre of a work of art if the subject is not the 
most essential element? If you say the sole or chief 
end of art is to please the senses,,let me recall fto your 
mind the names of Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Raphael, 
Michel Angelo, Goethe, Beethoven. It may be objected 
that what is perfectly correct with regard to music may 
not hold with regard to painting. True each art has its 
peculiar way of expressing facts, and one art will express 
some facts and some views of facts more powerfully than 
another art ; but they are alike in this, that they are 
the mediums of expressing thoughts and feelings. 

We talk much of progress, but we overlook the fact 
that in gaining in one respect we lose in another. Certain 
things cannot be combined. You cannot have Racine’s 
finish and Shakespeare’s truth and power; you cannot 
have Mozart’s classical form and repose and Schumann’s 
passion and subtleness of expression. As Beethoven 
more and more unfolded himself, and became the poet 
and prophet as we now know him, he lost in what I may 
call mechanical form, becoming more and more unlike 
the Beethoven who wrote those early works which remind 
you in form and thoughts—mark, iu thoughts too—of 
Mozart and Haydn. It was Beethoven who ushered in 
neo-Romanticism, although even in Bach we can dis- 
cover the first tender shoots of this movement. Before 
that time music was for the most part either a playing 
with sounds, or, to use Schumann’s words, it expressed 
only “the simple states of joy and sorrow (major and 
minor).” Indeed, even now “the less cultivated hardly 
think that there can be any more spevial feelings, there- 
fore it is so difficult for them to understand the more in- 
dividual masters, such as Beethoven and Schubert.” But 
what is this Romanticism? The word fills our imagina- 
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‘tion, but hardly carries a definite meaning with it. There 
are so many kinds of Romanticism. In literature we 
have French Romanticism with Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
Chateaubriand, and others ; German Romanticism with 
the two Schlegels, Tieck, and Novalis, as leaders; and all 
these names suggesting again individual differences. The 
“same may be seen in painting and music. Think only of 
the names of Schumann, Chopin, Berlioz. But with all 
these differences there is a common tendency. If I were 
asked to define Romanticism, I would say, it is a pro- 
test against the wizsére of the actual, a revival of art. 
Truth takes again the place of artificiality, earnestness of 
‘dilettantism, spiritualism of formalism. It fondly looks 
back upon the Middle Ages, because it finds there what 
this age stands most in need of. But it is not exclusive ; 
whatever is noble, beautiful, and significant to man 
belongs to its domain. The East as well as the West, 
the present as well as the past, are laid under contribu- 
tion. It descends into the depth of the human heart, and 
rises to heights where thought loses itself in mystery. 
At times it spurns the actual time and space vanishing 
at its bidding, and boldly grasps at the ideal. This, I 
think, is Romanticism ; this, I think, is the art of Schu- 
mann. 

Further, Schumann’s art is subjective. In so far as art 
is emotional it can only be subjective. I can describe 
truthfully only such emotions as I have felt myself. A 
knowledge of emotions cannot be learned from hearsay. 
Music being the emotional ast par excellence, it follows 
that the highest class of music must be subjective. The 
subjectivity, of course, may be more or less comprehen- 
sive ; the emotional in art, which is not subjective, is 
conventional, of inferior quality, and less trustworthy. 

The great composers of the past do not disprove what 
I say, nor does it take anything from their just renown. 
What of their works is spiritual lives, the rest is dead. 
Many of Mozart’s works (especially the instrumental) are 
already buried, not because they were not clothed in 
classical form, but because they had little else but this 
form. Other works of this composer again seem to be 
destined for immortality ; fashions do not touch them. 

Form is a good thing, yet there is something better. 
Schumann might well say, “ Who then can make laws 
that one may go so far and not farther? Is a beautiful 
idea to be damned because it is not yet beautifully ex- 
pressed ?” 

Though some of the topics discussed in these two 
chapters may at first sight appear to have been rather 
loosely strung together and to have little to do with our 
subject, the sequel, I think, will show that they have an 
intimate connection with it. My next task will be to 
offer a few notes and comments upon Schumann’s piano- 
forte works. 

(To be continued.) 








WAGNER'S “ LOHENGRIN.” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF F. LISZT. 
(Continued from page 22.) 
ON the rising of the curtain we see Heinrich der 
Vogler, the German king, who has come to Brabant in 
order to summon the nobility to a campaign, which he is 
about to undertake against the Hungarians. The scene 
is laid, in the tenth century, on the banks of the Scheldt, 
whither the dukes, counts, and barons, followed by their 
vassals and men of war, have come together to meet him. 
On his arrival, Heinrich finds the country disturbed by 
the dissensions and hatred of the principal nobles ; and 
that he may learn the cause of this, he interrogates the 
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Count Friedrich von Telramund, as being the most valiant 
among them, and in the enjoyment of the highest re- 
nown. Friedrich informs him “ that it was to him that the 
late Duke of Brabant on dying had entrusted the guar- 
dianship of his children, Elsa and Gottfried ; that one 
day when the sister went out alone with her brother for a 
walk in a wood, the boy disappeared, and that Elsa had 
no doubt murdered him, in order that she might inherit 
her father’s crown, and share it with an unworthy lover ; 
that, overwhelmed by such wickedness, he had renounced 
the right to her hand which the Duke of Brabant had 
devised to him, and had married Ortrud Radbod, the 
only surviving descendant of the ancient house of the 
Princes of Frisland.” He then presents Ortrud to the 
king. From her bitter and scornful smile, her haughty 
attitude, and from her look, which at one moment 
assumes humility, at another flashes with hatred, we can 
divine the gloomy and ambitious soul. Friedrich adds 
“that he boldly accuses Elsa of fratricide, and claims for 
himself the crown of Brabant, as being the next of kin to 
the late duke, and as the husband of Ortrud, the descen - 
dant of the ancient sovereigns of the country.” On this 
statement suspicion is turned against Elsa, and the king 
solemnly orders her to appear before his tribunal. 
Scarcely has the proclamation sounded by a herald 
ceased, when a melody of exquisite tenderness, and of an 
impalpable rhythm, like a grief without a solace (Full 
Score, page 28; or Novello’s 8vo edition, page 14), takes 
the place in the orchestra of the stormy discords we have 
just heard, and we perceive at once how pure, chaste 
and holy is the young damsel accused of murder, secret 
amours, and guilty ambition. She silently advances, 
dressed in white, veiled with black crape, timid and 
affected at the preparations which surround her. The 
king asks her if she recognises him as her judge. She 
looks confidingly towards him, and bows an affirmative. 
He asks her next if she knows of what crimes she is 
accused; Turning towards Friedrich with asad look, she 
intimates in like manner that she has been apprised of 
them. ‘“ What have you then to say in your defence, Elsa 
von Brabant ?” asks the king. Again, witha silent gesture, 
she replies, “ Nothing.” So great is the contrast between 
the horror at her suspected crimes and the maidenly can- 
dour of the princess, that indignation gives way to doubt 
among the bystanders. Again the king questions her, 
“You confess, then, your guilt?” Without answering his 
question, with a sigh, she exclaims, “ Alas, my poor 
brother!” After a long silence the judge of this fair 
prisoner in a kindly manner invites her to confide her 
case to him. A kind of transport then seems to take 
possession of her, and, as if in a state of somnambulism, 
she relates that “finding herself thus alone, deserted, 
without help or human refuge, she had addressed her 
tears, her sobs, and her prayers to the Lord of all justice, 
beseeching him to have pity upon her ; and that on doing 
so she had immediately been overtaken by a deep sleep.” 
It seems as if she were deranged. The king exhorts her 
tc confine herself to her defence ; but she continues her 
story, saying that “during this sleep she had seen ina 
dream a knight clad in’‘silver armour, who from his bright 
looks seemed to wish to console her; that he had come 
to her from the highest Heaven, and by a gesture had 
romised to be her protector in extreme peril.” “He it 
is,” she adds, “ whom I choose for my champion!” On 
her pronouncing these words, describing the ap ce 
of the knight, the orchestra plays four bars of the intro- 
duction, as if in allusion to the St. Graal, and attacks a 
melody which is destined to represent the individuality of 
Lohengrin, for it subsequently recurs each time that he 
takes a prominent part in the action. Of a martial but 
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tender character, it seems to express a superiority full of 
erosity in victory; it is characterised generally by 
rome and trumpets. Friedrich treats Elsa’s vision as a 


is accusation by force of arms. But none of the nobles 
present are anxious to enter the lists with him, or are 
sufficiently convinced of Elsa’s innocence, to embrace the 
cause of the accused. 

In the meantime the king, hesitating and troubled, de- 
termines that it shall be left to the judgment of God to 
decide which side is in the right. The people applaud 
this decision, and the brass instruments give out a marked 
and energetic phrase, which henceforth always recurs 
again, whenever appeal is made to the Divine judgment. 
(Full Score, p. 42; Novello’s 8vo edition, p. 22.) Fried- 
rich and Elsa accept the king’s decree ; and on his de- 
manding of Elsa whom she chooses for her champion, 
she resumes her statement, which had been interrupted, 
by saying that she entrusts her defence to him whom she 
had seen in her dream : “ If he prove victorious, he shall 
wear the crown of Brabant: I shall deem myself happy if 
he be willing to take all I possess, and if he wish to make 
me his wife, such as I am shall be his!” We regret that 
we are not able to render the naive grace of these verses, 
which so strongly bear the stamp of that humble dignity 
peculiar to Christian virtue. The herald sounds his ap- 
peal to the four quarters of the horizon. No one appears. 
Elsa requests its repetition; and while she says with 
frankness, “ My champion is far away, perhaps, and can- 
not hear,” the sobs which she tries to repress are re-echoed 
in the orchestra in a heartrending manner. The appeal 
is repeated—but without avail. The people begin to 
think that she who is thus deserted cannot be worthy of 
the protection of God. Distracted, despairing, she throws 
herself upon her knees, and implores Heaven to send her 
promised defender, that he may come to her succour, 
as she had seen him in her dream. These last words are 
followed by the entry (fzanissimo) of three trumpets, 
which repeat the phrase which we have already quoted as 
specially designating the personality of Lohengrin. (Full 
Score, p. 50; Novello’s 8vo edition, p. 38.) 

All of a sudden a boat is seen in the distance, floating 
on the waves of the Scheldt, and drawn by a swan, and in 
it a knight habited as Elsa has said she had seen in her 
dream. Thereupon the chorus of the bystanders ex- 
claims, “A wonder, a wonder! There comes a knight 
in armour which dazzles our eyes! ’Tis a messenger sent 
from God!” By degrees, as the boat approaches, the 
chorus becomes more general, and growing louder and 
louder, at last attains a splendour of effect which cannot 
otherwise be regarded than as one of the most striking 
that musical art has ever produced. 

Wagner treats his choruses with extreme care. They 
are generally written in eight real parts, and this one, 
‘ which is the most wonderfully conceived and the most 
happily graduated, is the more remarkable on account of 
the picturesque truthfulness resulting from this distribu- 
‘tion of the voices. The curious surprise of some, the 
pious and naive faith of the astonishment of others, their 
terror, and the shock to all, are expressed like individual 
exclamations, and the motive being full of :pomp and 
majesty, acquires in the crescendo of its immense de- 
velopment a power which perhaps makes this instant 
appear the most interesting and the most dramatic of the 
whole work. The most indifferent and the most opposed 
to this new style of music must find themselves carried 
away and enraptured by this admirable morceau. 

When the skiff touches the shore two bars of the sub- 
sere of the introduction are heard ; on stepping ashore the 

ight turns towards the swan, and addresses it in the 


jest, questioning its genuineness, and offering to sustain, 





opening bars of a song, which is only accompanied at 
intervals by the first violins playing in thirds. 

This melody is sweet, melancholy, and thrilling. Lohen- 
grin takes leave of the swan, whom he bids return to their 
happy country on the waves which will convey him 
thither. His words are so visibly impressed with regret,. 
the farewell that he addresses to his conductor is so full 
of the pains of separation, that there is no need to know 
what is this mysterious hero, in order to understand that, 
on reaching this world of implacable strife, of persecuted 
innocence, of crime triumphant, he has quitted a sphere of 
radiant quietude and serene glory. 

Music does not yet possess a type such as painters and 
poets have so often tried to represent. It has not yet ex- 
pressed the pure emotion, the holy grief, which thrills. 
the angels or beings superior to man when they are 
sent from heaven to our sad world on missions of 
mercy. We do not believe that it has, however, any- 
thing to envy in reference to the other arts, for we do- 
not think that in either of them such sentiments have ever 
been rendered with a sufficiently exquisite or celestial per- 
fection. Certainly a great part of the effect which the 
author wished to produce depends upon the suavity of 
the timbre of the voice of the tenor, that is heard alone 
during the profound silence which follows the burst of 
enthusiasm occasioned by the last chorus, and with which 
the theatre still resounds. Nevertheless, even if this timbre 
were not so like velvet, so mellow, so silvery, as could be 
desired, the beauty of the melody would still produce a 
profounc impression. 

On coming forward, Lohengrin announces that, a young 
damsel being cruelly accused, he has been sent to defend 
her ; during these words the subject of the introduction 
appears again, in allusion, as it were, tothe St. Graal who 
has sent him there. He asks Elsa if she accepts him as 
her champion. Panting with emotion, and with a look 
of passionate adoration, she throws herself at his feet, and 
repeats her own words, addressed but an instant before to 
her unknown avenger, “Oh, save me, and such as I am 
is thine!” He asks her, while still on her knees, “ Wilt 
thou receive me as thy husband if I prove victorious ?” 
Here the melody suggestive of the St. Graal is heard 
again, like a distant echo, for the last time before its final 
reocurrence in all its breadth of magnificence in the con- 
cluding scene of the drama. With increasing solemnity 
Lohengrin goes on to declare to Elsa, “ that if she wishes: 
him to protect her kingdom, and their happiness to con- 
tinue without interruption, and if she wishes him always 
to remain with her, she must never know, or wish to know, 
or ask from what country he has come, what his name, or 
what the nature of his being.” How easy it appears to 
Elsa to swear this, and with what eagerness she repeats 
her oath, when the knight for the second time rehearses 
the terms of it with imperious austerity ! 

This prohibition is sung to a phrase which naturally 
ought to be one of the most important in the whole opera 
(Full Score, p. 66; Novello’s 8vo edition, p. 44), since all 
the dramatic interest is concentrated in the mystery con- 
cealed in thiscommand. It consists of eight bars (adagio) 
of an extremely striking character, and very easily recog- 
nisable, especially as its first clause, consisting of two bars, 
is alone reproduced. 

After that Elsa has repeated her oath with the humility 
and tender confidence of a child in a’ powerful defender, 
Lohengrin raises her up, and with a look full of joy, as if 
she had triumphantly passed an ordeal, clasps her in his. 
arms, and exclaims, “Elsa, I love thee!” ... . This 
speech so full of affection, and, as it were, of concealed 
admiration and gratitude, notwithstanding its extreme sim- 
plicity, coming as it does after so much anxiety and such. 
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poignant and harassing emotions, recalls by its eloquent 
brevity the solemn simplicity of the ancient tragedians, 
and produces one of the most exciting moments to be met 
with in the whole repertoire of the modern drama. Lohen- 
grin, having already by his miraculous intervention re- 
vealed himself to us as a demi-god, has since his arrival 
disclosed to us the fact, that the Power which has en- 
dowed his arms with supernatural strength, does not stifle 
in the hearts of its elect either the aspirations or the fond- 
ness of love, and that this fondness is of a kind so ex- 
altedly joyful and happy that it may be entertained even 
by the messenger of supreme blessedness, and can make 
a paradise even of this vale of tears and violence. 

Preparations are then made for the combat, which a 
herald proclaims. The band resumes the rhythmical 
phrase suggestive of the judgment of God, which, during 
the duel, is executed in canon by the brass instruments, 
the violoncellos, and the double basses, in such a manner 
that one seems to witness a material representation of the 
struggle of the combatants. Before the champions have 
come to blows, the king offers up a prayer; all kneeling 
down, implore the Divine grace to avenge the innocent 
and convict the guilty. The scene which at this moment 
is represented is truly imposing. Elsa enraptured, with 
her eyes raised, seems to see the heavens opened, while 
on the other side of the king, who has advanced to the 
middle of the group, one is surprised to see a head which 
bows not down to godliness. Close to Friedrich, in an 
attitude of anger and involuntary terror, augmented by 
the murmurs of friends who counsel him to refuse so 
strange an opponent, kneels a woman with hate in her 
looks, and who, at the sight of the marvellous swan, had 
uttered a cry of horror. It is Ortrud, who seems to scoff 
at this religious enthusiasm, and whose disdainful attitude 
draws the attention of the spectator to the totally different 
expression of her face to those of the others. 

Lohengrin conquers, and grants to the vanquished his 
life, “in order that he may devote it to repentance.” The 
motive which characterises this—the longest of all, for 
it has sometimes twelve bars of adagio, and sometimes 
twenty-four of a//egro—returns with fanfares, and the 
final chorus in a jubilant liveliness sets it off in its 
entirety, a semitone higher. Elsa, saved, exculpated, 
throws herself into the arms of her protector, and in the 
magnificent ensemble which follows, her voice and the 
beautiful verses she has to sing are constantly heard 
above the other voices, which express the joyful satisfac- 
tion and surprise of the king and the people, who were 
loth to believe this beautiful woman’ guilty of monstrous 
crimes ; above the shame and baffled rage of vanquished 
Friedrich ; above the furious astonishment, hatred, and 
curses of Ortrud, whom we have seen by her gestures and 
looks overcoming the fears and scruples of the count, 
and deciding him to this impious combat. 

Two motives make their appearance in the short 
instrumental introduction to the second act. That which 
is heard for the first time is one of those phrases (Full 
Score, p. 129; Novello’s 8vo edition, p. 90) peculiar to 
the réle of Ortrud, which, like an artery, runs through the 
whole drama, and is often interrupted or followed—as is 
the case in this introduction, where it is presented in its 
entirety—by the motive which accompanies Lohengrin’s 
irrevocable prohibition. One might say it represents the 
venom of human malice engaged in a struggle with the 
mystery of the goodness of God. 

In view of the illuminated windows of the palace, in 
which a féte is being given in celebration of the eve of 
Elsa’s marriage, and whence proceed strains of music 
accompanying the banquet, Friedrich and Ortrud, de- 
prived of their goods, condemned to banishment from 





the empire, wretchedly clothed, and ready to depart into 
exile, are seen sitting in the darkness at the entrance to the 
cathedral. Ortrud, crouching down on the stone steps, 
supports her chin upon her knees, and never withdraws 
her gaze from the windows of the palace, in hope that, 
embittered by so unwelcome a spectacle, she may hit 
upon a scheme of vengeance. The Count of Telramund 
derides his wife’s fictitious skill in magic, and turns 
towards her with feelings of hatred and contempt, and 
with extreme regret that he has beén deprived of his 
sword with which he would have pierced her heart. In 
a magnificent mé/opée he draws a picture of the ignominy 
with which he is covered, and exclaims, with an eloquent 
cry of distress and desolation, “ My honour ! my honour ! 
I have lost my honour!” Ortrud maintains the 
calm superiority resulting from crime, and expresses pity 
for these tortures of despair. Exasperated at this finish- 
ing stroke of insult, Friedrich throws himself upon her, 
and, overcome by abhorrence, is about to strangle her ; 
but, with a look of bitter disdain, she asks him “ if it is 
only women that he is able to vanquish?” “I have been 
vanquished by God,” boldly exclaims this haughty knight, 
“since Elsa was innocent. I am covered with shame, 
because I trusted you, and you have deceived me! It 
was you who swore you saw her brother drowning ; it 
was you who beguiled my heart with false prophecies, 
which, you said, assured you your return to the throne ot 
your fathers, and which decided me to reject her pure 
hand, and to take you for my wife!” “God!” yells out 
the heathen Ortrud, as she raises herself up to her full 
height, . . . . and pronounces the word with such a 
savage irony, that Friedrich, terrified, recoils before 
her. After an ill-boding silence, he says, slowly, ‘“‘ How 
strangely squnds that name from yourlips!” She replies, 
“Tt is your cowardice that you call ‘ God,’ for if you had 
displayed as much rage against your adversary as you 
have now done against me, you would certainly have 
reached him with your sword, and the slightest wound 
would have dispelled the enchantment which alone gives 
him his power.” Friedrich, when he learns that he has 
been the victim of sorcery, feels his ambition and his 
hatred revive, and recovers his courage. 

By degrees, the lights disappear from the windows ot 
the palace. While this cruel woman says to her weak 
husband “I will tell you how we may change their 
nights of pleasure and repose into nights of grief,” the 
musical phrase which pervades the last two acts reap- 
pears. Ortrud tells Friedrich that they may still be able 
to destroy Elsa, but to ensure this it will be necessary, at 
all hazards, to induce her to break her oath, and question 
her husband as to his name and country. The motive 
which accompanied Lohengrin’s prohibition occurring 
how, to be immediately replaced by the afore-mentioned 
motive, which never ceases its meandering throughout this 
duet, at one time retarded, at another accelerated—at one 
time developed, at another curtailed—and which serves 
as the introduction to the concluding morceau, attains 
now a terrible brilliancy. Friedrich, agitated by passions 
foreign to his true nature, gives himself up to fitful hope ; 
Ortrud jeers at him, promising to teach him how to enjoy 
calmly with her the pleasures of a voluptuous vengeance. 
How shall one explaintothe reader theastonishment which 
is produced by the unnatural coupling of the sanguinary 
substantive with the amorous adjective, when each is 
pronounced with the accent that properly belongs to it? 
This singular opposition gives to hatred a tinge of joy so 
harsh, so discordant, so cutting, that one is moved by 
their tones, as by the most sacrilegious of blasphemies. 
They seem to set at defiance all that men hold holy, 
and to be full of misery and perdition. Ortrud, with a 
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gentleness and tenderness which forms a fierce and revolt- 
ing contrast to the imprecations which have just been 
exchanged between herself and her husband, leads him 
up to the portico, the sacred witness of this hellish scene, 
seats him at her side, embraces him affectionately, and 
fixes her looks again on the last lamps which shine in the 
windows of the palace. They then, thus embracing, sing 
slow, sombre, lugubrious words of vengeance, the unison 
of which, succeeding to the striking brilliancy of the pre- 
ceding phrases, confirms the odious sensation already 
produced by her shockingly affectionate gesture, which 
makes hatred the bond of love, and rekindles its touch 
from hopes of their mutual success. 

The féte being ended, Elsa, in order that she may more 
thoroughly enjoy in solitude the full extent of her good 
fortune, and that she may drink in all the charms of na- 
ture as embellishments to her joy and participators in her 
unexpected deliverance, steps out into the balcony of her 
apartment, feeling sure that here at this advanced hour of 
the night she will be free from observation. In a song of 
infinite tenderness she confides her joys to the same 
breezes that she had so often charged to bear her tearful 
sighs to a far-off protector : its poetry is no less touching 
than that of those celebrated verses in Schiller’s tragedy, 
where Mary Stuart, who is equally the victim of ambition 
and of a woman’s jealousy, also addresses herself to the 
clouds that the wind brings up, just before the fatal inter- 
view which decides her ruin. Ortrud tells Friedrich to 
leave her, in order that she may accomplish her perfidious 
scheme, Left alone, she makes herself known to Elsa, 
and implores her pity. The noble princess, grieved at 
the misfortune of her persecutor, and being unwilling that 
her own good fortune should be sullied by any ill-feeling, 
or made sad by any adversity, even by that ofher enemies, 
comes down to speak with her desperate rival, and offers 
her a refuge in her palace. Whilst she is making her way 
down from the balcony, Ortrud, with a hoarse cry of vic- 
tory, and in a fit of madness worthy those hordes which 
intoxicate themselves with blood—as a priestess accus- 
tomed to plunge her knife into the breasts of human vic- 
tims—invokes her gods to her aid—gods disowned by 
their former adorers. She invokes Wodan and his 
thunder ! Freia, the enchantress! She adjures them to 
sanction her treachery, which would destroy Christians. 
Her soul gives vent to so much passion, so much 
anger, and so much bitterness, that all Pandemonium 
might plunge itself with delight into this torrent of 
rage ! 


Hypocritically humbling herself before Elsa, as soon as 
she appears, she accepts her offer and her pious hospitality 
with a pretended gratitude, and she adds, “that unable 
to repay so many favours, she possesses but one single 
treasure . by which she can prove her gratitude. 
Kole I will watch over your good fortune !” says 
she in a whisper. “For you I will penetrate 
the mysteries of the future . !” The music 
here reveals this hateful magician’s design, by allowing 
the phrase which pervades the preceding scene to be fol- 
lowed by the motive indicative of the knight’s prohibi- 
tion. “Be prudent,” she continues ; “ accept counsel and 
advice . . . . beware of your unknown betrothed, 

for the swan which brought him here may in like 
manner return . . to carry him away from your 
love and your embraces . !” Elsa, at first dis- 
gusted at this base insinuation, abruptly turns away from 
her; but after candid reflection she returns to Ortrud, and 
says softly to her, “O unhappy one, you do not under- 
stand with what confidence I love!. . . . how I pity 
you never to have known the happiness that is to be found 
infaith! . . . . Ocome,comeneartome. .. . 





learn totrust . .1. 
repented of.” 

Ortrud has passed the threshold of the door which pity 
and pardon have opened to her unworthiness. The 
silence of night continues until day begins todawn. The 
réveil of the sentinels is now heard from the summit of 
the tower, and the sound of their trumpets, repeated by 
their comrades in the distance, produces a very happy 
echo effect. This short rhythmical phrase is developed 
in the orchestra by the horns and bassoons, which are 
soon reinforced by the other wind instruments in a pedal 
passage on the chord of D, through nearly thirty bars, 
during which an animated crescendo is maintained, cor- 
responding to the brightness of the advancing day. ‘The 
gates of the town have now been opened ; the country 
people and soldiers go in and out, meeting and passing 
each other in great numbers ; pages and servants go in 
and out of the palace ; the movement becomes more and 
more general. At this moment, when all the world is 
afoot, the royal herald appears, and the sound of the 
morning trumpets, which has gradually grown fainter, now 
gives way to the pompous entry of the king’s trumpeters. 
The herald, dressed in the odd costume of the Middle 
Ages, proclaims aloud the decree of the banishment of 
the Count of Telramund, and the marriage of Elsa; add- 
ing that “the knight who is about to marry her will not 
accept the title of Duke, but simply that of Protector of 
Brabant, and that he will put himself at the head of the 
nobles about to join the imperial army and fight against 
the Hungarians.” The chorus replies by shouting, ‘“ Lon 
live the messenger of God! the Protector of Brabant!” 
to a fragment of the martial melody peculiar to Lohengrin. 
At this moment Friedrich passes. Those of his friends 
who remain faithful to him conceal him from the sight of 
the people, and enable him to enter the cathedral un- 
observed. Shortly after valets and pages make a way 
through the crowd for Elsa and her attendants, as she 
goes into the cathedral to be married to Lohengrin. 

The whole of this long interlude, which lasts from 
Elsa’s admitting Ortrud into the palace to the appearance 
of the bridal procession, being intended as an interval of 
— to the spectators, demands a very beautiful mse-en- 
scene. Here the eye must be fully occupied, in order that 
a picturesque spectacle may come as a relief to the poetic 
emotions to which the author has uninterruptedly ap- 
pealed. In theatres where there is an insufficient number 
of supernumeraries, where the costumes are not sufficiently 
varied, and the grouping is not considerable enough to 
produce a very strong illusion of reality, it cannot be 
denied that this scene of the morning must prove fatiguing, 
and that. the public, exclusively absorbed in the attention 
devoted to the music, must already feel weary, when at 
last the princess is seen advancing, followed by a crowd 
of noble and powerful ladies, in robes trimmed with 
lace, their escutcheons embroidered upon their mantles, 
their crowns, as baronesses, countesses, and duchesses, 
with veils depending from them, encircling their heads. 

Elsa appears at the balcony from which she has de- 
scended during the night, and passes along the galleries 
of the palace before she reaches the square. Behind hera 
long procession slowly defiles to music of a soft and medi- 
tative character, admirably adapted to the holy ceremony 
which is about to be celebrated. The religious character 
which pervades it, the pious emotion which it awakes, 
are the more felt from the fact that, being of a soft and 
serious character, it strongly contrasts with the lively and 
well-marked rhythms by which it has been preceded... The 
princess comes forward looking still more beautiful under 
her crown and silver embroidered mantle, but trembling, 
and full of emotion, The orchestra unveils to us all 


for it is a happiness not to be 
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the loving and religious feelings in her heart, without our 
being able to distinguish which occupies the greater por- 
tion. The saintly and yet loving virgin does not raise her 
eyes, but one guesses from the chords which depict to us 
the thoughts which occupy her soul—one guesses from 
their majestic crescendo, which always maintains the 
double tinge of a mystic fervour, what brilliant and chaste 
looks are hid by her eyelids. How can one fail to ad- 
mire the rare resources of which the musician-poet is 
master, on witnessing such beautiful effects produced by 
the distribution he has been able to establish between the 
sentiments that music can awake when words are in- 
sufficient, and those which poetry by the ardent impres- 
sion it ‘makes draws forth with a precision that music 
cannot impart to them. 

Among the noble ladies of Elsa’s train, the most mag- 

nificently dressed, but with features painfully contracted 
by her efforts to repress resistance, and with faltering gait, 
is Ortrud, who walks alone, withdrawing herself from the 
ranks of order maintained by the procession. As soon as 
the bride approaches the steps of the cathedral, she rushes 
frantically in front of her, and calls out with a shout of 
insulting laughter, “ Keep back, Elsa!” . , “Do 
you suppose that by having humiliated myself before you 
for an hour I acknowledge you as the Duchess of Bra- 
bant?” . . . . “Before I consent to this, tell me who 
is this singular champion of your virtues?” 
“The Count Telramund, my husband, is known ‘to all 
these nobles for his loyalty and great bravery. . . . but 
your knight dares noteventellhisname!>. .. . Is he 
able to say what.is his country? . . whence he comes? 
. . « . and how he came here? Oh, if you 
dare not ask him, it must be that he owes his victory to 
wicked witchcraft, and it is infamous magic which makes 
a secret of his mysterious appearance!” . .. . This 
outrageous insult falls from her lips like sparks of fire 
upon Elsa’s pale cheeks. She responds in a loving 
manner, but the trouble pierces into her soul. 

At this moment the trumpeters, who herald the king’s 
approach, put a stop to Ortrud’s cruel invectives, and he 
draws near with Lohengrin, followed by the nobles and 
knights, who have mustered around them, to accompany 
them to the cathedral. On beholding Elsa, who looks 
confused and covered with blushes in the presence of her 
irreconcilable persecutor, Lohengrin comes quickly up to 


the young girl, and asks her the cause of her emotion. When 


he turns towards Ortrud to expel this perverse pagan for 
ever from the presence of his bride, he seems to show her 
that his foreknowledge sees through her vile plans, for the 
phrase which has accompanied her terrible duet with 
Friedrich returns at the knight’s speech. After that he 
takes the hand of the princess, and advances with her to- 
wards the edifice where they are to be united. 

All at once the doors are suddenly opened. Friedrich 
rushes down from the top of the steps, and accusing his 
conqueror of having triumphed by means of sorcery, im- 
plores the people to prevent his entering the house of the 
Lord, “for he has profaned,” says he, “by an impious 
trick the judgment of God!” The four bars which 
formed the theme in canon of the duel occur again at 
these words. Friedrich demands “that his adversary 
shall declare who he is,and whence the strange swan has 
brought him.” Lohengrin replies, “that he, an exile, has 
no right to compel him to answer ; that Elsa alone can 
oblige him to declare this mystery. n, He turns 
towards her, and seeing her abashed, addresses her with 
tenderness, but the motive to which his prohibition was 
pronounced is heard now like a solemn warning. To this 


perplexity and anguish which agitate all concerned, and 
in which the iniquitous hopes of the wicked, proud, and 
implacable couple are predominant. Both seem to struggle 
desperately, hand to hand ; the latter gains the ascendant, 
when Friedrich unperceived approaches Elsa,and whispers 
into her ear, “ That if the slightest wound were inflicted 
on Lohengrin, all the enchantment which surrounds him 
would disappear . . . . that this very night he will take 
him unawares, and make his blood flow, without doing him 
seriousinjury . . thatshe must not defend him, so that 
she may thus learn the truth about him, and the nature of 
his being . . ” Elsa cries out, “ Never !” The motive 
indicative of calamity and embitterment, consisting of a 
long period of sixteen bars, which during this dialogue 
has reached its highest paroxysm of duil but throbbing 
violence, is only now brought to a close. Lohengrin, on 
seeing the Count close to Elsa, repulses him angrily ; his 
bride falls at his feet to ask his pardon; he lifts her up 
and asks “if she wishes to question him.” Too near 
her happiness to risk losing it, she replies, “ That she 
loves ; that she is happy; and that her love is of much 
too elevated a kind for her to bring herself down to feel 
mistrust!” “Bless you, Elsa!” says Lohengrin in a 
transport of joy, as if freed from a threatening sorrow, on 
seeing her escape from a fatal snare. They proceed to 
the altar; Friedrich and Ortrud are held back from 
further molesting them, but the latter addresses Elsa with 
a gesture of triumphant mockery, and one sees from the 
dejection and exhaustion of the young girl that the malice 
of suspicion has nevertheless pierced even to her tender 
heart. By applying his system in a manner as minutely 
detailed as it is well considered and full of meaning, 
Wagner makes this gesture concur with a return of the 
“ mysterious ” phrase in the orchestra, which now, like a 
fatal threat, growls on to the end of the act, until it is 
swallowed up by the fanfares of the processional march. 


(Zo be continued.) 








RUBINSTEIN’S “MACCABEES” IN BERLIN 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE appearance of so eminent a man as Rubinstcin in 
the arena of Musical Drama has not failed to excite the 
attention of watchftl criticism. His ambition soars high, 
and he undoubtedly possesses in a remarkable degree the 
characteristics which fit him to embrace the whole range 
of his art. Moreover, Rubinstein is not one of those 
“savants” who shut themselves up in their cell; he 
moves in the very flux of international life ; he is almost 
ubiquitous, for with indomitable energy he lends to the 
production of his instrumental compositions the weight 
of his presence and co-operation in most Continental 
cities. And who could hear him without being struck 
with his talent and marvellous versatility no less than with 
his powerful individuality? He so rivets our attention, 
and is himself so completely absorbed by his art, that we 
might trace his sublime musical eloquence almost to the 

“inspired Castalian springs.” This, then, is the com- 
poser of the Maccabees. Let us now see if this opera 
verifies the moral of the fable—“ A l’ceuvre on connait 
Yartisan.” 

One of the leading features in which the older type of 
opera differs from the modern so-called musical drama is 
this: in the former, the book or libretto, is distinctly 
subordinate to the music; whereas in the latter, «the 
| score and the book are of co-equal importance. And 
| this great change is at once a cause and an effect of the 





phrase is joined the melody peculiar to Ortrud in a | many- sidedness and liability peculiar to the music of 
morceau d@’ensemble which painfully palpitates with the | the present day. The art of composition has within the 
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last few years advanced with rapid strides; it has, to a 
great extent, thrown off the shackles of antiquated form 
and dogma; its power of expression, and the scope it 
affords to fertility of invention and combination are prac- 
tically unlimited ; and it may be affirmed that no dramatic 
situation is so grand, no contrast so glaring, no pain or 
pleasure, no passion so intense, that it cannot be 
adequately described by those of Apollo’s disciples who 
are endowed with the divine flame of composition. 
Accordingly, the chief requisite of the modern libretto may 
be said to be poetic treatment of the subject, original 
characters and powerful contrasts. A book which fulfils 
these conditions is pretty safe to ensure success to the com- 
poser who combines with originality that erudition without 
which talent becomes either dangerous, erratic, or mono- 
tonous. Nor have the opera-going public failed to 
appreciate the salutary reform thus effected : the more 
critical and fastidious an audience, the less is it willing 
to tolerate the shallow libretto of former days, the less 
will it listen to lachrymose heroes wailing their monstrous 
melody to the moon. Such an audience demands not 
only a story which is worth telling, but freshness, dignity, 
and manliness in the characters of the drama. Assuredly 
this tendency to make the musical drama worthy of that 
name indicates a healthy and vigorous condition of art; 
nay, more than that, in so far as the cultivation of art has 
ever been an index of civilisation, it also indicates a state 
of society which compares not unfavourably with the 
days of Pisistratus and the golden era of Pericles. 

It is conceded that the revival of the drama as a 
vital and fundamental part of opera is a merit which 
belongs almost exclusively to Wagner. Whatever we 
may think of his school, he has indisputably proved the 
necessity of building the musical structure of opera upon 
a solid dramatic foundation, and by the breadth and bold- 
ness of his style has clothed it with new vigour. In this 
respect his standard has found universal acceptance ; 
and Rubinstein has not departed from it in his 
Maccabees. 

The history of a nation fighting, as the Jews did, for 
their religion, must always abound in stirring incidents, 
and bring into prominence alike the best and the worst 
aspects of human nature. And no period of the history 
of the Jews could yield better material for a great drama 
than that of the revolt against the Syrian rule under the 
Maccabees. The book of Rubinstein’s opera is derived 
from a drama of the same name; and so admirably has 
Mosenthal succeeded in adapting it to the purposes of a 
powerful score that the book may truly be pronounced 
one of the best ever produced. The following may serve 
as a rapid sketch of its leading features :— 

The first act finds Leah, the head of the Hasmonees, in 
Modin, surrounded by four of her sons—Judas, Eleazar, 
Joakim and Benjamin—and the Jews and Shimites pre- 
paring for the annual feast. She upbraids Judas, her 
eldest born, for his want of patriotic zeal ; not only does 
he neglect his duty to the sacred cause, but he has brought 
disgrace on the family by choosing for his wife Noémi, 
the daughter of a Shimite ; to Eleazar her favourite son 
she confides a dream in which he appeared as king and 
high priest ; for she looks upon him as the hope of Israel. 
Joakim arrives from Jerusalem with news of the death of 
the high priest, and calls on Leah to appoint a successor 
from among her family. Judas refuses; Eleazar eagerly 
accepts ; but he has hardly received Leah’s blessing, when 
the Syrians enter Modin under Gorgias, who announces 
the capture of Jerusalem, and in the name of Antiochus 
Epiphanes demands recognition of the Greek gods. An 
altar is erected, the Syrians offer a sacrifice to Pallas 
Athenz, and already the Shimites show signs of submis- 





sion, when Judas rushes upon the altar, destroys it, and 
standing on its fragments, vows that none but Jehovah 
shall be worshipped in Israel. The Jews now attack the 
Syrians ; Gorgias hastily retreats, and Judas sets out to 
lead the Jews against the enemy. : 

The second act shows us Judas at the head of his vic- 
torious army in pursuit of the Syrians. But the setting 
sun announces the approaching Sabbath ; the Jews, re- 
gardless of their leader’s remonstrance, kneel down in 
prayer; but they are surprised by the Syrians, and a 
general massacre ensues, from which Judas alone escapes. 
Eleazar, on the other hand, has gone over to Antiochus ; 
under the name of Phaon, he is not only the favourite of 
the king, but has also won the heart of his daughter 
Cleopatra; and in the second scene we find him and 
Cleopatra exchanging ardent professions of love ; she tells 
him of her beautiful gods and goddesses ; if he will worship 
them, he shall be crowned king at Jerusalem ; and so 
they hasten to Antiochus, for to his own ambition PHaon 
is ready even to sacrifice his faith. The third scene takes 
us again to Modin. Leah and her people are celebrating 
their victories with cymbals and dances ; but the thanks- 
giving is interrupted by the Shimites, who bring tidings 
of the massacre of Emaus. They accuse Leah of having 
brought all this misery upon the people ; she is seized, 
and tied to a tree ; Joakim and Benjamin are torn away 
from their mother to be handed over to Antiochus as 
hostages ; Leah is forsaken by all but Noémi, whom she 
had hated and despised ; Noémi saves her, and she speeds 
to the Syrian camp, hoping to obtain from Antiochus the 
release of her children. 

The third act finds Judas in the beleaguered city ot 
Jerusalem, a fugitive, unknown, and anxiously avoiding 
the people, despairing of an all but hopeless cause. But 
the Jews still believe in him as their leader ; and hearing 
them implore Jehovah for his return, he steps forward ; 
they recognise him; and in an impassioned appeal he 
enjoins them to make a supreme effort and arm for a sally. 
It is here that Noémi finds her husband ; from his “ Rose 
of Sharon ” he learns that Eleazar has betrayed his people, 
that Joakim and Benjamin, and even his mother are at 
the mercy of Antiochus. His soul is in arms; he feels 
that Jehovah has chosen him to deliver Israel, and sets 
out to accomplish his sacred task. The second scene 
shows us Antiochus in his tent, brooding over a terrible 
dream in which he recognises an evil omen from the gods. 
Eleazar and Cleopatra try to dispel his fears by the hope 
of an easy victory; but Gorgias enters and announces that 
the Syrians refuse to fight against the Jews; and presently 
Leah is admitted. She implores Antiochus to release her 
children ; she offers her own life to save them ; but the 
king is immovable; only by renouncing their faith can 
they escape death by the flames. At this moment Leah 
recognises Eleazar, and appeals to him ; but even his and 
Cleopatra’s intercession cannot move Antiochus. The 
children are brought in, and Leah offers to die with them. 
But Antiochus has reserved a more terrible fate for her ; 
she shall see her children die. Eleazar, obeying a higher 
influence, voluntarily shares the fate of the martyrs ; but 
suddenly the scene darkens; peals of thunder tell 
Antiochus that he is pursued by the Eumenides ; and he 
and his followers take to flight. Judas is approaching 
with his victorious army ; but Leah dies in ecstacy before 
her son and Noémi appear on the scene; and amidst 
praises to Jehovah, Judas Maccabzeus receives the reward 
of his valour—the crown of Israel. 

It will ‘be seen from this brief outline that the book has 
all the characteristics of a powerful drama ; and there 
are but one or two incidents which seem open to criticism, 
such as the massacre of the Jews in the second act, and 
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in the third ‘act the somewhat too sudden conversion of 
Eleazar, followed by the precipitate flight of Antiochus, 
But all the characters are powerfully drawn. ‘There is 
Leah, her intense love for her children, combined with 
her ambition and her almost fanatic religious zeal ; there 
is the noble and upright character of the Jewish hero, as 
opposed to the weak and vacillating Eleazar; Noémi’s 
self-denying love, and the idyllic charm which surrounds 
this “ Rose of Sharon,” as contrasted with the absorbing 
passion and dazzling beauty of Cleopatra; the Jews, 
Shimites and Syrians always taking part in the action, 
and all opposed to each other ; and there is, above all, the 
strong contrast between rigid monotheism and the softness 
of Greek worship. Surely the most ambitious composer 
could not have desired a greater variety of material ! 

The score of the Wuaccadees strikes us at once as a very 
remarkable work. It was feared that a drama so abound- 
ing in great contrasts would tempt the composer into a 
display of that uneven and often excessive instrumenta- 
tion which mars the effect of some of his earlier composi- 
tions. But in the Afaccabees Rubinstein shows himself in 
an entirely new aspect. His individuality strongly asserts 
itself in this, as it does in most of his works ; nor can we 
fail to notice throughout the opera a touch of that mys- 
terious power inherent in the music of some of the Slavic 
races. But the opera reveals more: it shows originality 
and brilliancy backed up by routine and great erudition ; 
there are no signs of the spasmodic efforts of an over- 
excited genius ; dignity and a certain classic repose per- 
vade the whole ; and even in the torrent and tempest of 
passion he shows, to use the poet’s language, that tem- 
perance which gives it smoothness. 

The features which Rubinstein’s opera has in common 
with the advanced modern school are, continuity of action, 
and an absence of “aria” in the strict acceptation of the 
term. Its distinctive features, on the other hand, may be 
summed up as follows:— 

(1) The vocal element predominates over the instru- 
mental. (2) Both harmony and instrumentation are 
marked by great simplicity. (3) A leading part is 
assigned to the chorus. 

It is obvious then, that as regards the vocal and instru- 
mental treatment of an opera, Rubinstein follows a course 
diametrically opposed to that marked out by the Wagner 
school. Wagner, we know, regards the orchestra, and 
not the voice, as the principal agent of expression : and 
the chorus but seldom finds a place in such works as the 
Nibelungen. And now, in the face of this doctrine, 
Rubinstein has shown in his Maccabees—what indeed the 
immortal composer of Fide/io taught us long ago—that 
it is quite possible to produce a great and genuine effect, 
without transferring the eloquence from the stage to the 
orchestra, and that it is quite possible for the chorus to 
take a prominent part in the action. The introduction to 
the opera rather tends to the oratorio style ; the recita- 
tive is bold, and may not unjustly be described as a purer 
form of the Meyerbeer recitative ; the few duets which 
the composer has introduced, such as the love duet of 
Eleazar and Cleopatra in the second act, and Judas and 
Noémi’s duet in the third, are remarkable for their lyric 
beauty ; and every act rises with rhetoric precision to its 
climax, which in every instance is reached by the chorus 
taking up -the subject immediately preceding ; thus, in 
the first act, Judas declaring the glory of Jehovah after 
destroying the altar of Pallas Athenz ; in the second act 
Leah’s thanksgiving ; in the third, the Jews recognising 
Maccabatus—all these are scenes which, by the boldness 
and grandeur of symphonic treatmeht, tell with irresistible 
force. There is perhaps but one feature in the opera 
which seems to invite criticism. Rubinstein has intro- 
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duced one or two Hebrew melodies, such as Leah’s 
* Adonai Shaddai,” in the first, and a kind of thanksgiving 
strain in the second act. They are unquestionably highly 
effective ; but it has been remarked that, considering how 
very unreliable is the tradition as to what original Hebrew 
melodies really were, it was hardly judicious to drag into the 
opera, as it were faute de mieux, strains which he probably 
discovered among the forgotten lore of some ancient 
synagogue. That, however, is a question of minor im- 
portance, on which diversity of opinion can exist; it does 
not affect the excellence of this remarkable work as a 
whole ; and the masterly treatment of a grand subject, 
the boldness of conception, the consistency with which he 
has avoided mere theatrical effects by rigidly subordina- 
ting form to substance ;—all these are merits the more to 
be extolled as he has earned them in a field which is com- 
paratively new to him. His Maccadees has been produced 
in Berlin and Prague; his Mere has been accepted, and 
is reported to be in rehearsal in Vienna; and, what is 
perhaps the most severe test of all, the doors of the 
Gewandhaus, of Leipzig have been thrown open to him 
and his Paradise Lost. 

But the production of such a work taxes to the utmost the 
resources even of an Opera such as that of Berlin. There 
were rumours of a hitch at the time, and the great vocal 
difficulties of the score had probably something to do with 
it. And Leah’s is certainly a part such as probably never 
before fell to the lot of an alto; it requires an artist of 
Marie Brandt’s exceptional ability and powers of endurance 
to do it justice. I know of no baritone who surpasses, or 
even equals Betz ; his gigantic voice and powerful figure 
alike tower above both chorus and orchestra; and there 
is something sublime in this man, as with fiery eloquence 
he pours forth those majestic declamatory passages in 
which the Jewish hero, fighting for a sacred cause, rises 
to the very summit of his enthusiasm. Truly, this is an 
ideal Maccabzeus! The performance is in every respect 
exemplary ; for the opera is mounted with great magnifi- 
cence, and with all that artistic care which the managers 
never fail to bestow on the production of a work likely to 
add to the lustre of the temple of art unter den Linden. 
Rubinstein superintended personally the first performance, 
and honours fell thick upon him. The opera has, since 
then, been repeated regularly almost every month, and it 
is only quite recently that the composer met with an even 
more enthusiastic reception in Prague on the first pro- 
duction of the Maccadees in that city. 

What I said in a former article on Schumann’s Genoveva 
equally applies to the A/accadces ; for here is another opera 
of exceptional merit and interest, the work of a man who, 
both as a pianist and a composer, has risen to world-wide 
fame, and a work which is eminently calculated to attract 
the musical world of London ; but alas ! a work to which 
I fear the doors of Her Majesty’s and of Covent Garden 
will be closed for years to come! And why? Is it be- 
cause there is a scarcity of artists willing to undertake 
thetask? Certainly not; for the production of Lohengrin 
at both houses last season is a signal proof that such a 
scarcity does not exist. Or is it because it might not 
draw fashionable audiences? If so, adapt the arrange- 
ments—to borrow Mr. Gladstone’s language—to the wants 
of the greatest number, and in the long run success will 
not fail. The true reason is not far to seek ; and a com- 
parison of such Operas as those of Paris, Berlin or Vienna 
with those of London reveals it at once. They havea 
standing, permanent National Opera; we have not, 
Their Opera is subsidised, it is true; but the people regard 
it as a means of culture ; our Opera is conducted purely 
on the principles of a commercial enterprise. On one 
side emulation, activity, progress; on the other, sluggish- 
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ness, if not stagnation, indolent routine, and a deference 
to one class of the community to the detriment of others. 
It appears, then, that it is the present régime of the 
London Opera which is at the root of the evil. As long 
as there is no permanent and—in the true sense of the 
term—no National Opera, there can be no real progress 
or improvement. What is required is a national institu- 
tion which, like the National Gallery, is the property of 
all, and accessible to all; an institution which, as a 
focus, would at once concentrate and disseminate ability, 
bring out, and utilise the immense amount of dormant 
and uncultivated talent nowscattered all over the country, 
and become the means of improving the present disgrace- 
ful condition of the provincial stage. Such are the condi- 
tions under which alone the Opera of the Metropolis can 
hope to enter the path of true progress, and become, what 
it should be, a means of educating and refining the taste 
of the people; but until they are fulfilled, it will drag on 
in the good old groove, and leave Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
and other capitals to compete for the best works of modern 
composers. There is, owing to this unfortunate régime, 
no inducement for composers to take their works to 
London ; but supposing for one moment that Rubinstein 
were to offer such a work as his Maccabees to our London 
impresarios, what—with all possible deference to them— 
would be likely to happen? Alas! there is every reason 
to fear that his would be the fate of the poet in Plato’s 
“Republic :” they would worship him ; but, having anointed 
him with myrrh, and set a garland of wool on his head, 
they would send him away to another city. Co PS. 








DR. DYKES. 


WE regret to have to record the death of the Rev. John 
B. Dykes, Mus.Doc., late Vicar of St. Oswald’s, Durham, 
and formerly Minor Canon and Precentor of Durham 
Cathedral. 

John Bacchus Dykes was born at Hull in 1823. His 
remarkable talent for music showed itself during his 
earliest childhood ; at ten years of age he was accustomed 
to play the organ in his grandfather’s church at Hull ; and 
one of the greatest punishments that could be inflicted upon 
him, was debarring him for a time from his favourite pas- 
time of organ-playing. While an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge (1843—47) he acted as conductor of the University 
Musical Society. Soon after taking his B.A. degree he 
was ordained by the Archbishop of York, and in 1849 was 
appointed by the Dean and Chapter of Durham, acting 
principally on the advice of the late Professor Walmisley, 
to a minor canonry and to the precentorship in that 
cathedral. The late Professor Walmisley used to say of 
him that if he had devoted himself entirely to music as a 
profession, instead of regarding it merely as an adjunct to 
his priestly duties, he might have attained to the very 
highest eminence as a musician. During the thirteen 
years of his precentorship the choral service in Durham 
Cathedral was justly regarded as the best in England. In 
1861 the degree of Mus.Doc. was conferred on him by 
the University of Durham, and in 1862 he was presented 
by the Dean and Chapter to the vicarage of St. Oswald’s, 
Durham, where, by his indefatigable labours and the 
earnest and loving discharge of his duties as a parish 
priest, he won the affection and respect of all around him. 
Of the depth and extent of his theological studies, of 
which he gave ample proof in his sermons and _ publica- 
tions, this is not the place to speak. His musical com- | 

sitions, consisting principally of anthems, services, and 

ymn-tunes, have long been dearly prized by church 





musicians. It is, however, by his hymn-tunes that he is 


most widely known, and that not aloné by every 
Christian sect in England, but also in America. 

It is sad to learn that by his death Dr. Dykes’s widow 
and five of his six children have been left in very 
straitened circumstances, their entire income not exceed- 
ing £40 a year. A Committee, headed by the Dean of 
Durham, has accordingly been formed for the purpose of 
collecting a Memorial Fund, to be invested in trust for 
the benefit of his widow and family. If every one who 
has ever felt “touched” by one of his many beautiful 


hymn-tunes would contribute but a trifle, a goodly sum _ 


would soon be raised. Contributions may be sent to tlie 
Treasurer of the Committee, J. W. Barnes, Esq., the 
Bank, Durham. 


EDINBURGH ORCHESTRAL FESTIVAL. 


IT is to be regretted that the Edinburgh Orchestral Fes- 
tival—into which, under the present Professor of Music, 
Dr. H.S. Oakeley, the annual “ Reid ” Concert has grown 
—should take place while Parliament is sitting, because 
thereby it does not receive that attention from the London 
daily papers, which otherwise, in common with our 
autumnal provincial festivals (seeing that in its artistic im- 
portance it is at least on a par with these) would doubt- 
less be accorded to it. The Edinburgh papers, on which 
we are obliged to rely for a brief account of it, and which 
are loud in their praises, point to the great prominence 
accorded to the compositions of living German composers 
as its distinguishing feature from its predecessors. As on 
some former occasions, Mr. Hallé’s famous band of seventy 
performers, led by Herr Straus, was again engaged. The 
programme of the opening concert stood as follows :— 


OVERTURE .. vi a ** Anacreon.” 3 “ .. Cherubini, 
SonG én “‘ Slumber Song ” (Christmas Cantata) on Bach. 
Madame ANTOINETTE STERLING. 


ConcerTO in c major, No. 1 os oe ee ot Beethoven. 
Pianoforte, Mr. CHARLES HAtu#. 
Sone .. is .. ‘Soft Airs” (Zuryanthe) . Weber. 
Mr. Epwarp Lioyp. 
Symruony No. 4, in B flat, Op. 20 a o> 3 ve +. Gade. 
OVERTURE i ** Fier-a-bras.” Op. 76 sc Schubert. 
SonGc + .. ‘The Three Ravens” Old English, 1550. 


Madame ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
VARIATIONS FOR ORCHESTRA ona theme by Haydn, in B flat. Brahms. 
SonG me ey “The Fisher Maiden” ., Meyer beer. 
' Mr. Epwarp Luoyp. 
Osoe Soto .. . On Airs from ‘Guillaume Tell” .. M. Lavigne 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS a. ‘Nocturne inp flat” .. es Chopin. 
4. ** Wanderer’s Song and Hunting Piece” Rheinberger. 
Mr. Cuarves Hace. 

OveRTURE **The Merry Wives of Windsor ” Nicolai. 

The second performance, the “ Reid” Concert proper, in 
deference to precedent, commenced with the pastorale, 
minuet and march by General Reid, the founder of the 
Chair of Music in the University of Edinburgh. The in- 
strumental works which followed included the overture 
to Weber’s Exuryanthe,; Sterndale Bennett's caprice in 
E major, for pianoforte and orchestra; Beethoven’s 
symphony in A major, No. 7; Mendelssohn’s overture, 7he 
Hebrides; the andante and gavotte from Lachner’s suite, 
No. 6; and the march from Wagner’s Zannhduser. 
Pianoforte solos by Schubert and Schumann were con- 
tributed by Mr. Hallé; and songs by Mozart, Handel, 
Beethoven, and Liszt, by Madame Antoinette Sterling 
and Mr. Lloyd; the only actual novelty among them being 
a new setting, by Professor Oakeley, of Tennyson’s ballad, 
Edward Gray. Of this the critic of the Scotsman writes: — 

“Professor Oakeley’s newly-written song had a very enthusiastic recep- 
tion, which we think it fully deserved. Like several other of his settings of 
Tennyson’s words, it may be said to stamp its composer as a poet as well as 
a musician. While the music is in the most perfect correspondence with the 
words, and changes with every change of sentiment, there is a most perfect 
unity about the composition aSa whole. The abrupt transition in the poem 
from the past to the present, from thoughtless pique to the deepest remorse, 
is coincident with a singular but most artistically effected transition from the 
key of A flat to £ natural. The music has a flowing melodious quality that 
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enables it to be well appreciated by a general audience, even on a first 
hearing ; yet the difficulties of the rich, full, and beautiful accompaniment 
will probably prevent it being over-much hackneyed. Mr. Lloyd entered as 
thoroughly as could be desired into the character of words and setting, and 
was accompanied by the composer. A warm encore was declined from the 
lateness of the hour,” 

In addition to songs by Handel, Schubert, Schumann, 
Hauptmann, and Raff, contributed by Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling and Mr. E, Lloyd, and a pianoforte solo— 
Bach’s prelude and fugue, in A minor, “ Alla Tarantella,” 
played by Mr. Hallé—the programme of the third 
concert included Beethoven’s overture to Lgmont ; 
the first movement of Grieg’s pianoforte concerto (Mr. 
Hallé) ; Raff’s symphony, Lenore, No. 5, Op. 177; 
the overture to Reinecke’s operetta, An Adventure 
of Handel’s; and the scherzo from Rheinberger’s 
symphony, Wadllenstein’s Camp. The critic of the 
Scotsman speaks of Raff’s Lenore symphony as being the 
great feature of the evening. “At the close of it,” he 
says, “we had an outburst of applause such as we never 
before saw accorded to any symphonic work in Edinburgh.” 
“The overture to Ax Adventure of Handel's,” he says, 
“took greatly,” and both the movements from Grieg’s 
concerto and the scherzo from Rheinberger’s symphony 
gave rise to regrets that both works were not heard in 
their entirety. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


_—_—_ 
“— MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Lerrzic, February, 1876, 


¥ 


9 ‘2% THE programme of the concert devoted exclusively to French 


music (mentioned in our last) contained a number of interesting 
works, ranging from Rameau’s time down to our own. An 
excellent performance of Méhul’s spirited overture to Za Chasse 
du Feune Henri opened the evening. Herr Gura followed 
with Dormeuil’s pleasing aria from Boieldieu’s comic opera, 
Les Voitures Versées. We think Herr Gura much more at 
home in grand and serious music, and that neither this song 
nor Queen Mab’s ballad, from Gounod’s Romeo und Julie, suited 
him. A chaconne, from the opera Aline, Reine de Gotconde, by 
Pierre Alexandre Monsigny (1729—1817), fully deserved to be 
brought to light again. It is a fine composition, replete with 
charm and grace, and was generally liked. Two ballet-pieces 
by Rameau, the rigodon from Dardanus, and some pantomime 
music from Hippolyte and Aricie, were pleasing but less interest- 
ing. Of three old French national songs, dating from the 
middle of the sixteenth century, which Capellmeister Reinecke 
had harmonised for mixed chorus in a very telling manner, 
that entitled ‘‘ Brunette” proved very effective. All three were 
sung in a finished manner. The concluding piece of the evening 
was Berlioz’s ‘‘ Harold” symphony, in which Concertmeister 
Roéntgen took the viola part. In spite of the excellent per- 
formance of this symphony, its interesting details, and fine 
pnstrumentation, it left the public cold. 


finished performance of Mozart's E flat major symphony, Schu- 
mann’s ‘ Overture, Scherzo, and Finale,” and Reinecke’s charm- 
ing overture ‘‘ Dame Kobold.” Our solo violoncellist, Herr Carl 
Schroeder, played a new and very interesting concerto of his 
own composition, of which the last two movements more parti- 
cularly contain many beauties. The warm applause accorded 
to Herr Schroeder was probably intended quite as much for the 
perfect virtuoso as for the gifted author. On the same evening 
we had also the pleasure of hearing Mme. Schuch (formerly 
Fr. Proska), Royal Court Opera singer of Dresden. This artist 
has a charming soprano voice, and unites with a perfect 
technique an amiable and graceful way of rendering her songs. 
Her performance of the cavatina ‘*Una voce 0 fa,” from 


Rossini’s // Barbieri, as well as of the songs, ‘‘ Mondnacht,” by | 


Schumann, ‘‘ Sandmiinnchen,” by Brahms, and ‘‘Elfe,” by 
Rietz, may be pronounced in every respect perfect. Mme. 





Schuch, being enthusiastically encored, was obliged to repeat 
the charming song by Rietz. 


df ~ 
The programme of the thirteenth concert, which consisted £2 4--~- 


exclusively of works by Italian masters, commenced with four 
sacred choral movements—‘‘ Lamentatio” and ‘‘ Jerusalem” 
(quintett), by Palestrina; ‘‘Jesus dulcis memoria” (quartett), 
by Thomaso Lodovico della Vittoria ; and two motetts (both 
quartetts), ‘Christus factus est,” by Felice Anerio, and 
** Adoramus,” by Giuseppe Corsi—all belonging to the Roman 
school. To these succeeded chamber-music, ballet-music, and 
solo pieces in chronological order. Amongst these may be 
mentioned ‘‘I pastori e gli cacciatori,” for a solo flute and 
string orchestra, by Boccherini ; Pergolese’s charming Siciliano, 
‘*Tre giorni,” excellently sung by Herr Gura ; a violin sonata, 
by Nardini, capitally played by Herr Concertmeister Schradieck ; 
the scherzo from Cherubini’s £ flat major quartett, executed by 
the whole string orchestra; and the ballet-music, with the 
preceding entr’acte, from A/i Baba, by the same composer. 
The second part consisted of Spontini’s brilliant overture to 
Olympia, played with great impetus by the orchestra ; three 
Italian national songs, arranged for male chorus by Carl 
Reinecke ; two capriccios fur violin by Paganini, very artistically 
rendered by Herr Schradieck ; and the terzetto and finale from 
the second act of Rossini’s William Tell. The solo parts were 
well interpreted by Herren Stolzenberg, Gura, and Ress ; the 
University Pauliner Choral Society took the male choruses, 
whilst the mixed and sacred choruses at the commencement 
of the concert were capitally sung by the St. Thomas’s Choir, 
under the direction of Professor Richter. In spite of the 
excellence of all that was produced, the concert did not impress 
us very favourably. The juxtaposition of so many unconnected 
compositions, which differ widely in character and contents 
will always confuse, and cannot give much pleasure. 

We now come to the most interesting event of this season, 
the visit of Anton Rubinstein. This far-famed artist delighted 
us at the Orchester-pensions concert with Beethoven’s G major 
concerto, to which he added some cadences of his own. 
He also performed his own illustration of Biirger’s ballad, 
‘* Lenore.” 

At a chamber-music concert at the Gewandhaus, Rubinstein 
played solo pieces by Mozart, Handel, and Chopin ; whilst in 
Beethoven’s D major trio, Op. 70, he was assisted by Concert- 
meister Schradieck, and the violoncellist Schroeder. We also 
heard him in several of his own compositions and in Schumann’s 
pianoforte quintett at private soirées. Rubinstein enjoys a 
world-wide reputation, and is at present unrivalled, not only in 
his technique, but also in his conception and rendering of 
classical pieces. 

On the 3rd of February, Rubinstein produced his sacred opera, 
Das verlorne Paradies, for the first time in Leipzig. Although 
this work was composed twenty years ago, it has until now only 
been performed at Weimar, Koenigsberg, Vienna, Glogau, 
Magdeburg, and Diisseldorf. We were rejoiced to find that this 
oratorio is one of the most charming and, we should think, most 
lasting of Rubinstein’s works. Want of space prevents us from 
quoting many fine and striking parts, whilst we could not recall 
a single weak or tedious passage in the whole work. The per- 
formance was thoroughly successful, and the work itself much 
applauded. 

Amongst other interesting novelties we must mention a sym- 
phony (F major) by Hermann Goetz, the composer of the opera 
Der Widerspinstigen Zéhmung, of which the third movement 
(adagio) and the finale please us most. If Hermann Goetz 
recovers from his bodily sufferings, we may expect many great 
works from this young composer. 

At aconcert given by the academic Miinnergesang Verein, 
‘* Arion,” we heard Carl Reinecke’s Biblical legend, ‘‘ Die 
Flucht der heiligen Familie,” for male chorus, with orchestral 
accompaniment. Like all the works of this master, it has many 


fine points, is well constructed, and full of beautiful melodies. 


The piece was well sung, and much applauded. 

An equally noteworthy performance of Mozart’s octett (c 
minor) for two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, and two 
horns, took place at the Orchester-pensions concert. On the 
programme it was marked as being performed for the first time. 
We, however, recognised in the work the well-known string 
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quintett for two violins, two violas, and violoncello, with the 
canon in the minuet. The octett was originally called ‘ Sere- 
nade,” and written for the above-named wind instruments, 
and it is certainly commendable that it has now been brought 
forward in its original form, 

At the Opera, Reinecke’s charming idyl, Zin <Adbentheuer 
Handel's, was twice enthusiastically received. At the first per- 
formance the author was called before the curtain, and crowned 
with a laurel-wreath. 

A decided success was the appearance of the violoncellist 
Herr Julius Klengel (scarcely sixteen years old), of Leipzig, who, 
at the eighth Euterpe concert, played Raff’s concerto, and solos 
by Popper, Davidoff, and Paul Klengel, with excellent skill, fine 
tone, and perfect musical feeling. 

On the 6th of February the concert-director, Hoffman, gave 
us another Richard Wagner evening at the Gewandhaus. We 
heard the finale (third scene) from the first act of the Walkiire, 
the finale of this opera, Aeuersauber, and the scene of the 
‘* Rheintéchter” and ‘‘ Siegfried,” from the third act of Géster- 
dimmerung. The performance of these scenes by Mmes. 
Schefsky and Peschka, Miles. Stér and Redecker, and Messrs. 
Gross and Hertzsch, was excellent. The accompanying Court 
pianist, Herr Tietz, from Gotha, likewise executed his difficult 
task capitally. Much as we liked the singing, we yet think 
the concert was a failure. To take parts of Wagner's operas, 
and perform them with piano accompaniment, can be in- 
teresting to those only who have heard these operas before, in 
their original form. We believe that Richard Wagner himself 
would be the first to protest against such fragmentary repre- 
sentations of his works, if he thought his protests would stop 
this kind of concert performances. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, February 12th, 1876. 
THOUGH we live in Carnival, and every one is complaining of 
the continuance of frosty weather, nevertheless the concert- 
rooms are open day by day, It would be cruel to give you the 
whole list of all the so-called amusements, which under the title 
of musical soirées, recitals, academies, &c., are announced on 
the walls of our metropolis, of which already honest Schmelzl 
in his “ Lobspruck der Stadt Wien” (1548) says : 
“ Hir seind vil Singer, sayten spill, 
rng Feeney freuden vil 


Mehr Musicks vnd Instrument 
Findt man gwisslich an Khainem end.” 


Happy times! in which only singers and fiddlers disturbed the 
peace of the town, and no harpsichord was to be seen! 

Placing youth in front I begin with the Conservatoire which 
celebrated an extraordinary evening by performing a whole opera. 
A small but pretty stage which has been in use for some time, 
and the orchestra, was the field for the pupils of the institute, 
Director Hellmesberger standing in the midst as conductor of 
the whole. In this way the concert-room, filled to the last seat, 
served as a theatre ; and the audience followed the love-pains of 
Lucia di Lammermoor with the interest which only a novelty or 
the début of a very celebrated prima-donna can produce. The 
performance as a whole was worth the sympathy of the hearers, 
Lucia (Fri. Riegel) being a singer of no common talent, Henry 
Ashton (Herr Naviasky) being endowed with excellent gifts, and 
the rest at least not hindering. The mise-en-scdne was finished 
‘in the extreme, and the orchestra as passionate as ever has been 
a band of young players. Indeed, one never would have ex- 
pected the worn-out Lucia to have met with such applause as 
was heard on that evening. 

The sixth Philharmonic concert opened with a novelty (at 
least for Vienna)—namely, the ‘‘Frithjof” symphony by H. 
Hofmann. The work pleased by its freshness and clever 
instrumentation. Though somewhat sma!l in invention, the 
talent of the composer, who was present, was acknowledged, 
and he himself was honoured by repeated applause and calls 
to appear on the platform of the orchestra. Frau Essipoff 
performed Beethoven’s concerto in G major, with cadences by 
Rubinstein. Her excellent execution met with much well- 
deserved applause. The overtures to /phigenie in Aulis and 





Ruler of the Spirits, as well as the said symphony, were per- 
formed to perfection, Herr Richter again conducting by heart, 
and even without a desk. 

In the concert of the Singakademie we heard the beautiful 
hymn, ‘ Hér’ mein Flehen,” by Mendelssohn, two Marien- 
lieder by Brahms, two Volkslieder arranged for mixed chorus 
by Weinwurm, and choruses by Schachner and Haydn. Your 
Scotch and Welsh Volkslieder, ‘‘ Annie Laurie” and ‘‘ Hob y 
deri dando,” pleased here, as they have done everywhere. The 
Marienlieder are nearly in the style of Priitorius. Haydn’s pious 
**Aus dem Danklied zu Gott” won the heart of the hearers, 
who at the same time learned the master’s cunning vein in the 
humorous chorus ‘ Die Beredsamkeit.” Fri. Seydel, the clever 
pupil of Hellmesberger, played Tartini’s ‘‘Trille du Diable” 
remarkably well, and, with Frl. Lechner (viola) and Herr 
Doppler, the celebrated flute-player, took part in Beethoven’s 
serenade, Op. 25—a lovely idy), which, I fancy, was performed 
here for the first time, and won general applause. 

Of the many private concert-givers who have had to contend 
with Carnival, but few have found an audience large enough to 
clear their expenses. I fear that even Frau Essipoff, with her 
two concerts, was not so satisfied as formerly ; the applause was 
most enthusiastic, but great as it was, there were many empty 
seats. Sometimes there is no accounting for the public taste : 
Herr Raphael Joseffy, with whom Frau Essipoff certainly can 
rank as artist, announced a concert, and this time the same 
room was too small. Herr Anton Door, professor of the Con- 
servatoire, gave another proof of his indefatigable search for new 
and interesting compositions. In his concert we heard works by 
Saint-Saéns, Litolff, and Tschaykowsky, which were well fitted 
to the brilliant playing of this artist. ‘The concerto in G minor 
by Saint-Saéns shows French esprit and a rich versatility in all 
the possible ornaments of a modern composition—a foaming 
beverage, filled with difficulties, which are enormous, Herr 
Door, the very man for it, won hearty applause, as also in 
Litolff’s scherzo (from the concert-symphony in D minor), which 
again bristled with ornaments—a Carnival with Pierrots of all 
kinds. The small pieces for piano alone, by Tschaykowsky (Lied 
and Humoreske), are somewhat in Chopin’s manner. The pupils 
of the Conservatoire performed the Zgment overture, and accom- 
panied the concerto and scherzo, under the conductorship of 
Hellmesberger, with the passion of youth, knowing no danger. 

There is still a concert to mention—that of an Italian from 
Empoli, Ferrucio Benvenuto Busoni, a boy of nine years old, 
the son of a clever clarinet-player in the Italian Opera. This 
young artist, who announced himself as pianist and composer, 
performed a trio by Haydn, a rondo in A minor by Mozart, and 
variations by Hummel (all by heart), and five short pieces of 
his own. A large audience, including all the critics and artists 
of eminence, was enraptured from the very first moment when 
the little boy began to play. He showed feeling for rhythm and 
phrasing, for light and shade in the execution, and his technical 
abilities were just enough for what he played. The ideas in his 
small compositions, interesting as they are, he seems to regard 
as toys, using them awhile and then abruptly throwing them 
away The appearance of the boy and his behaviour made a 
very sympathetic impression, and every one, no doubt, wished 
heartily that little Busoni may find a guidance answering to the 
treasure with which nature has endowed him, and that, like so 
many before him, he may not become a victim to vanity and 
self-interest, but may find a mentor like Mozart’s father. 

The only ‘‘novelty” in the Hofoper was the new mse-en-sctne 
of the Huguenots, which met with no sympathy from the public. 
Really there seems to be an ill-fate in the new arrangements 
under the present management. Zannhduser, Lohengrin, and 
now the Huguenots, have suffered from the same evil of mutilation. 

The Gastspiel of Fri. Burenne, from Prague, known in 
Vienna some years ago as a concert singer, has just taken place. 
She performed Ortrud and Fides with the view to an engage- 
ment. Thus far the result has not been very encouraging ; but 
perhaps a third réle may turn the balance in her favour. 
Richard Wagner is coming to conduct (as he promised) a per- 
formance of Lohengrin for the benefit of the chorus ; it will be 
the last representation in German, as it is to be followed directly 
by Italian Opera (4th March to 3rd May), with Patti, Lucca, 
Nicolini, Capoul, Padilla, Zucchini, &c. Operas performed 
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from January 12th to February 12th :—Aida (twice), Lohengrin 
(three times), Die Stumme von Portici, Rigoletto, Troubadour, 
Die Hugenotten (four times), Faust, Romeo und Fulie, Dom 
Sebasiian, Zauberflite, Carmen, Die Fidin, Mignon, Der 
Prophet, Tell, Die Favoritin. 








Rebiews. 


—e— 


A Treatise on Musical Form and General Composition. By the 
Rev. Sir F. A. Gore OusELEy, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., 
and Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. Oxford : 
The Clarendon Press, 


THERE is probably no one, who has attempted to describe 
musical works in writing or who has read the descriptions of 
others, but has been as much struck with the poverty of the 
English language in technical musical terms, as with the 
absence of uniformity, both in regard to their use and meaning, 
displayed by various writers. As to the signification of 
such simple terms of expression as ‘‘ Phrase,” ‘‘ Strain,” ‘‘ Sec- 
tion,” &c., English theorists are by no means agreed. The 
first movement of a sonata, quartett, or symphony, we constantly 
hear indiscriminately spoken of as written in the ‘‘Sonata,” 
the ‘‘ Allegro,” the ‘Grand Duplex,” or the ‘‘ Binary” form. 
The transitional passages connecting the leading themes of 
musical works are variously termed ‘‘ Bridges,” ‘‘ Connecting 
Phrases,” ‘‘ Conduits,” ‘‘ Causeways,” &c. The middle part of 
such works, for which Germans have such expressive terms 
as ‘‘ Durchfiihrung’”’ and ‘‘ Durcharbeitung,” we often see 
spoken of as ‘‘ Free Fantasia,” ‘‘ Development,” and ‘* Working 
out.” On this head we think we have said enough to prove 
that it would be to the advantage of both theorists and students 
could some means be devised for definitely settling our musical 
phraseology, and that therefore it seems high time that the 
matter should be taken in hand either by the Musical Associa- 
tion, or by a congress of musicians specially convened for the 
purpose. 

In preparing the work before us, which is put forth as 
‘*intended to supply an acknowledged want,” and ‘‘to serve as 
a text-book,” the Oxford musical professor has evidently been 
alive to the inconsistencies and deficiencies we have enumerated ; 
but, though escaping inconsistency by the avoidance of the use 
of musical terms in a double sense, it by no means seems to 
have been his aim to make up for such deficiencies by the 
invention or application of new terms. He has, however, pro- 
posed the introduction of several changes in our musical 
phraseology, but which we cannot always regard as happily 
adopted. For instance, in place of the dictum laid down in 
Hamilton’s ‘‘ Catechism on Musical Ideas’’—published nearly 
forty years ago by Messrs. Cocks & Co., and with which most of 
us have probably been familiar from our youth up—that every 
regular melody may be divided into phrases, sections, and 
periods, Sir Frederick Ouseley substitutes ‘‘periods, phrases, and 
Strains.” His preference for the last word in this place is easily 
accounted for by the fact that he reserves the word ‘‘ section,” 
in company with the term ‘‘ sub-section,” to describing the 
different divisions of a sonata movement. But his definition of 
the word ‘‘ phrase”—tallying though it does with that given 
by Lobe in his otherwise admirable little catechism on musical 
composition, published by Augener and Co.—we can in nowise 
accept. He illustrates his theory that a regular melody consists 
of periods, phrases, and strains, by quoting the first eight bars of 
the Huntsman’s Chorus in Der Freischiitz. ‘* This,” he says, 
*‘ taken altogether, is a /eviod—a complete sentence, ending with 
a full stop. It is divided into two Phrases of equal length. 
Each of these phrases is subdivided into two equal Strains.” 
If this definition of a ‘‘ phrase” be accepted, we must give up 
all use of, or find a substitute for, the verb “to phrase,” other- 
wise we may have to write of a composition and its performance 
—‘‘ The first four bars consist of a phrase to which the executant 
imparted great variety by the manner in which he phrased it,” 
which pec be simple nonsense. Further, we may point to 
the adagio in Beethoven’s sonata in c, Op. 2, No. 3, the first 
eight bars of which clearly consist of nine distinct phrases, each 





of which is separated from the other by a quaver rest. Clearly 
this period of eight bars cannot by any means be divided into 
two ‘‘phrases” of four bars each, though it certainly may be 
divided into two ‘“‘sections” of four bars each, or into two 
“strains,” if Sir Frederick Ouseley so prefers to call them. 
Since an entire period may be split up into a number of phrases, 
each consisting of two notes, it seems to follow that two notes 
are sufficient to form the smallest possible phrase ; but as the 
same period may be arbitrarily split up into phrases of different 
lengths, it is manifestly absurd of theorists to assign a definite 
length to the ‘‘ phrase.” 

Sir Frederick Ouseley defines ‘‘ Form in music” (its ‘* tech- 
nical organism,” as Lobe has it) as “the art of balancing the 
constituent parts of a composition with reference to sym- 
metry of construction.” The principal fgsms he enumerates 
as (1) the ‘‘Ancient Binary,” form, (2) the ‘Modern Binary” 
form, (3) the ‘‘ Ternary” form, (4) the ‘‘ Minuet” form, (5) 
the “‘ Rondo” form, 6) the ‘‘ Variations” form, and (7) the 
‘* Fugue” form. 

Of the ancient ‘‘ Binary” form, applicable to old-fashioned 
preludes, dance-tunes, songs, &c., we are given two tabular 
examples.. The explanation of this, as well as of the modern 
“ Binary” or ‘* Sonata” form, and of the ‘‘ Ternary” form (for 
slow movements), is very‘lucidly expressed. But, under one of 
these heads, surely something should have been said respecting 
the overture and its various aspects. 

What is said of the ‘‘ Rondo” form is less satisfactory. Of 
this we are given two tabular views, the one derived from the 
‘**binary,” the other from the ‘‘ternary” form, but neither 
agreeing exactly with any one of the five rondo forms as given 
by Marx, or with either of those exhibited by Lobe and 
Hamilton. Sir Frederick Ouseley divides a rondo into three 
sections, each of which he makes end with a recurrence of the 
first original theme. Hamilton, on the contrary, divides it 
into four sections, making each section commence with a recur- 
rence of the first principal theme. Regarding the rondo form 
as derived from the vondeau, a form of French poem consisting 
of double stanzas, the first of which is repeated after the second, 
the former of these arrangements seems the most logical, but 
both come to much the same thing in the end. It will be seen 
that Sir Frederick Ouseley has confined himself to describing 
only the later forms of the rondo. Surely something ought to 
have been said of the earlier forms, as found in Beethoven’s 
sonatas, Op. 2, Nos. 1 and 2. The student who attempts to 
analyse and measure these by the formulas given will find he 
has an impossible task, arising from the absence of information 
in regard to this particular species of rondo. 

Of the ‘‘Minuet” form Sir Frederick Ouseley writes: ‘‘ The 
original minuet form always consisted of a piece in triple time 
and of moderate speed, written in the short or ancient binary 
form, to which was attached a ‘‘ trio,” or additional movement, 
always ending with a repetition of the minuet itself.” That 
anything has ‘‘always” been so or so, is always a dangerous 
assertion to make. In the recently-published first volume of 
Herr Pohl’s ‘‘ Life of Haydn ”—of which interesting work we 
hope shortly to give our readers some account—we find that in 
Haydn’s time it was the fashion to compose minuets in sets of 
a dozen or more. Each consisted of two periods of eight bars. 
The first was repeated after the second, the second again after 
the third, and so on throughout the series, which wound up 
with a coda of more or less extent. 

More disappointing than any other is the chapter on “‘ The 
Air with Variations,” or rather on the art of making variations. 
After detailing a few of the devices by which melodies may be 
varied, it closes with the following astonishing dictum, intro- 
duced with an N.B.—‘‘In making variations the original bass 
and harmony should sever be altered.” In no other direction 
has pure instrumental music made greater strides of late years 
than in the art of variation making, or, to speak more precisely, 
in ‘‘ thematic development,” as instanced by works of Schumann, 
Liszt, Raff, and Brahms. A new book, professedly treating of 
musical form and general composition, which, going back as it 
apparently does, in this particular, to Purcell’s ‘‘ Ground,” omits 
all mention of such progress, can hardly be otherwise regarded 
than as already out of date. 
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For a detailed account of the ‘‘ Fugue” form, the student is 
referred to a former treatise by the same author. 

By way of illustrating the various musical forms he has 
attempted to explain, Sir Frederick Ouseley gives us a piano- 
forte sonata of his own, avowedly composed in imitation of the 
regular style of the Mozartean epoch, and which takes up just 
one-third of his book. We do not complain of this, but we do 
think it should have been supplemented by some more copious 
reference to standard wae than is contained in the single 
recommendation to study Beethoven’s septett. 

An examination of Sir Frederick Ouseley’s book collaterally 
with works on the same subject by Marx, Hamilton, Lobe, 
and others, as well as of a goodly number of the compositions 
which have given rise to such books, tends not only to show 
how elastic musical form is, but how variously it may be ex- 
plained by different writers. Though less cumbrous than Marx’s 
work, and more elegant both in typography and diction—seeing 
that the irritating catechetical form of question and answer has 
happily been eschewed—than the works by Hamilton and Lobe, 
Sir Frederick Ouseley’s new work does not appear to us to 
contain a larger fund of information than these, nor is what he 
has to say more clearly expressed. Regarded as a. text-book 
issued presumably by authority of the University of Oxford, it 
cannot be otherwise regarded than as disappointing in many 
points. But, after all, it is not an exhaustive treatise on musical 
form in all its ramifications that the student so much requires 
as one which, in the briefest and plainest possible manner, sets 
just so much before kim as will enable him to make further 
investigations. Given the bare groundwork of form, it will 
be easy and better for the student to make such investigations for 
himself. But such a book, it seems to us, has still to be written. 

Acknowledging the difficulty of the task, we can readily 
believe (as stated in the preface) that Sir Frederick Ouseley has 
spared no pains {to render this treatise on Form as perfect as 
possible ; nor are!we surprised to find that he admits that there 
must be blemishes and omissions in it. Having asked, at the 
same time, ‘‘for the benefit of friendly criticism to aid him in the 
task of ‘improving it, should it reach a second edition,” he will 
not take it amiss that we have spoken thus openly concerning it. 





March. By OSsstIaNFELL. Full Score. 
Ewer, and Co. 


From every point of view this is a very remarkable: production. 
In length it is quite symphonic, extending over no less than 
sevénty beautifully-engraved folio pages. In point of form, or 
to speak more precisely, disregard of form, it is an innovation 
upon all the march-music that has gone before it, at least so far 
as we are aware. It is scored for a band of large proportions, 
the constitution of which is somewhat peculiar. In the usual 
place of flutes we find two piccolos. Then, in addition to the 
usital complement of strings, there are two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, three trombones, two 
ophecleides, two kettle-drums, cymbals, and big drum. It will 
probably be a surprise to the author as well as to the en- 
terprising publishers who have undertaken to aid him in giving 
it forth to the world, to learn that in the present condition of 
European orchestras his work is quite impossible to execute. 
In substantiation of such an assertion it is only necessary to point 
to page 29 ef seg., where the bassoons have to play fortissimo 
arpeggios of semiquavers extending through thirteen bars, 
followed by nine bars of notes of longer duration, but without a 
single breathing-point. Simultaneously the piccolos have to 
execute a passage of equal difficulty and rapidity, spread over 
twenty-one bars. On page 49 commences a passage in triplets 
of quavers written for two ophecleides playing in octaves. 
Such bagpipe-like passages as these must necessarily remain 
impossible so long as our players have to trust to human lungs 
alone unaided by some such mechanical contrivance for main- 
taining a reserve of wind as that with which the “‘ pipes” are 
furnished. After having tried to realise to ourselves the effect 
of this march, could it be played, we cannot but regard it as a 
happy circumstance that it is impossible. We must confess to 
having derived considerable amusement from the perusal of so 
unaccustomed a score; but at the same time we cannot but 


London: Novello, 


and the money which it must have cost to engrave—simply, as it 
would seem, to satisfy a morbid desire to appear in print. The 
prudence evinced by its author in concealing his identity under 
an alias is its one redeeming point. 


Transcriptionen aus klassischen Instrumentalwerken fiir Violine 
und Pianoforte bearbeitet von E. W. RITTER. Zweite 
Serie. (No. 7—12.). Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel. 


Mr. RuskIn has made the"confession in ‘‘ Ethics of the Dust” 
that in most music, when very well done, the doing of it is to 
him the chiefly interesting part of the business, as he is always 
thinking how good it would be for the fat and supercilious 
people, who care so little for their half-crown’s worth, to be set 
to try and do a half-crown’s worth of anything like it. Simi- 
larly with amateurs: the majority probably care more for their 
own performances than for listening to those of recggnised 
artists. Hence the demand for arrangements and transcwiptions. 
With amateurs the desire to be able to reproduce on a small 
scale at home the concerted works which they have heard at 
concerts is a very natural one. When kept within reasonable 
bounds, and judiciously selected, there can be no objection to 
arrangements of concerted works for pianoforte, or for pianoforte 
with one or more other instruments. The pieces before us are 
an admirable instance of judicious selection and of clever and 
effective treatment. Like the previous series, they come within 
the range of amateur players of average ability, and fairly re- 
produce their originals. The selection, which has evidently 
been made with a view to the suitability of the combination of 
the violin with the pianoforte, includes the andante from 
Mozart's symphony in D major (No. 8 in Breitkopf and 
Hiartel’s edition), the adagio from Beethoven’s Die Geschopfe 
des Prometheus, the romanza from Haydn’s symphony in B flat 
(La Reine), the aria and gavotte from Bach’s suite in D major, 
the theme and variations from Beethoven's septett, and the finale 
from Haydn's symphony in c major (No. 7, in Breitkopf and 
Hirtel’s edition). 





Short Operatic Fantasias for the Pianoforte. By MAURICE LEE. 
Augener and Co. 

THESE little fantasias, consisting of favourite excerpts from 
Sonnambula, Puritani, Montechi, Figaro, Semiramis, and 
Preciosa, display admirable judgment in the manner in which 
they have been arranged to suit both the tastes and capacities 
of small players. They are not overloaded with fingering and 
marks of expression, just enough being given to aid the learner, 
without tending to confuse. 





Overtures and Rondinos for Three Performers on One Pianoforte. 
By Cu. Czerny. London: Augener and Co. 


To the male mind the performance of a work for six hands on 
one pianoforte involuntarily suggests the idea of finding oneself 
seated between two charming girls, with perhaps an inclination 
to sing, with the hero in the Beggar's Opera, 

“* How happy could I be with either, 

Were t’other dear charmer away !" 

Seriously, we must confess that we are not in a position to 
speak of these six-handed arrangements from personal experience, 
but it may fairly be averred that the name of Ch. Czerny, which 
they bear, is a sufficient guarantee of their having been made in 
a practical and effective manner. The list, so far as it goes at 
present, includes ‘‘Rule, Britannia,” and the overtures to Figaro, 
Der Freischiitz, Don Giovanni, and J Barbieri. 





THE current Number of the Organist’s Quarterly Journal is 
already unfortunately notorious, in consequence of the fraud 
practised upon Dr. Spark by one of his contributors. Perhaps, 
therefore, the best and kindest course we can pursie is to pass 
over the first five pages without comment, beyond remarking 
that the music may (without reference to its authorship) be made 
useful as a study for young players. Mr. Hamilton Clarke 
«contributes a ‘‘ Pastorale” in F, which is the most interesting 
piece in the present collection. This movement is pleasing and 
musicianly. The Postlude by W. H. Barnett is square-cut and 





deplore the loss of time which its production must have involved, 





tame. Better things may, however, be said of the Prelude and 
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Fugue by C. Villiers Stanford, Org., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 
The Prelude is dreamy and somewhat wild, and the Fugue, 
by its freedom, betrays either boldness of intention or want of 
experience in fugue writing. That the writer is not wanting in 
invention is shown by the episode commencing on the second 
page of the Fugue. 

t ig well that the best works of young composers should have 
a place in the Organist’s Quarterly Fournal ; nevertheless, if the 
high character of the periodical is to be maintained Dr. Spark 
must continue to seek the co-operation of men who are already 
eminent. Such works as the Postludes in Cand D by H. Smart, 
or the concert fantasia by Sir Robert Stewart, spoil our taste 
for the efforts, earnest though they may be, of too many 
beginners in the art. 





ONE or two misprints (quavers for semiquavers) in a Cradle 
Song, by A. ALEXANDER (Novello and Cd.), need revision, 
and the consecutive fifths between voice and bass (bar 9 and 
elsewhere) might as well have been avoided ; nevertheless, this 
little ‘‘ Bergeuse” deserves notice on account of the nice feeling 
which it displays. 





A Winter Song, composed by ALEX. S. BEAUMONT to 
words by the Lady CHARLOTTE ELIOTT, contains some charm- 
ing thoughts, and is in many respects very nicely constructed. 
We could give the music almost unqualified approval, were it 
not for one or two offences committed against the rules of 
prosody, The prominence given to the last syllable of such 
words as ‘‘ violet” and ‘‘ burial” leaves a slight blemish upon 
the otherwise considerable excellence of the song. 





Prayer and Praise: a Sacred Cantata. By ROLAND RoceErs, 
Mus. Doc., Oxon., and Organist of Bangor Cathedral. 
Novello and Co. 

THE review of an ‘‘ exercise” composed for the degree of Doctor 
in Music (and the above-named cantata is obviously such) may 
be undertaken from two distinct points of view: we may 
either direct our attention principally to the technical ability 
displayed, or, throwing scholarship more into the background, 
we may form our judgment upon the composition as a work of 
art. Now the examiners have doubtless adopted the former 
weoees we will therefore base our considerations upon the 
atter. 

It has been our lot to peruse many “exercises,” and the 
opinion is forced upon us that as a general rule such works are 
not well fitted for publication. They frequently (we might 
almost say necessarily) contain movements which can serve no 
possible purpose but to show that the composer has studied 
double counterpoint, canon, and fugue. Let us not be under- 
stood to throw cold water on efforts of this sort: such learning 
is not merely useful, but an indispensably necessary adjunct 
towards the formation of a cultivated musician ; but counter- 
= which is dull (not to say ugly), and fugue which is 

jboured and lifeless, is of doubtful worth to the world in 
general. We often wonder why musical graduates who desire 
to publish their cantatas do not re-write with greater freedom 

(or else omit) those portions of the original work which gave it 

its claim to the title of an “exercise.” Dr. Rogers’s cantata is 

in some respects no exception to the general rule to which 
reference has been made. It consists of fifteen numbers, in all 
of which earnestness of intention is exhibited, and some of 
which are the result of no inconsiderable amount of study. The 
overture is based upon themes derived from later portions of the 
cantata ; but, apart from this evidence of design, its construction 
is not notable for symmetry of form. Passing over two solos, 
for bass and tenor respectively, we come to the first chorus, for 
eight voices.- This has a harp accompaniment, and seems to 
have been intended as a compromise between scholastic require- 
ments and those of the concert-room, but it would be found 
exceedingly complicated in performance. The soprano solo, 

“Up, Lord! why sleepest Thou ?” contains the principal theme 

of the overture, but is not otherwise remarkable except for one 

startling change (on Pp ¢ 39) from the common chord of E toa 
second inversion of that of F sharp major. To this song 
succeeds an eight-part chorale, the first verse being written in 





plain counterpoint, and the second in florid, The next number 
is a double quartett, ‘‘ Blessed are they,” and this contains 
some of the best choral writing in the work. Another soprano 
solo follows, and serves as a prelude to the four-part chorus, 
“*God is our hope.” ‘This last is developed to some extent, 
and aims more than once at dramatic effect. With this number 
the first part of the cantata concludes. Part 2 opens with a 
solemn chorus in the style of a cathedral anthem, the text bein 
“‘The dead cannot praise Thee.”” The context, ‘‘ But we wil 
praise the Lord for evermore,” is not set (in the usual sense of 
the term) to music, but is given as the title of an orchestral 
movement, We fail to perceive the composer's meaning here. 
The two next pieces, a bass solo and quartett, call for no special 
comment, but the tenor solo, ‘‘ Yea, like as a Father,” may be 
instanced as decidedly the best song in the cantata. This brings 
us to the final movement—a double chorus and double fugue— 
aud it is here that the aptness of our preliminary remarks will 
be seen. 

The opening furnishes a really curious example of double 
counterpoint, but is extremely dull as music ; and the succeed- 
ing passages in canon—the result, no doubt, of much pains- 
taking—would scarcely be very interesting in performance. The 
fugue itself is not (we venture to think) a happy illustration of 
its author’s powers. It is spasmodic in style, and lacks the 
ever-growing interest which should characterise a good fugue. 
A free coda concludes the fugue, and with it the entire work. 

By this composition Dr. Rogers has fairly earned his academi- 
cal distinction ; and, having in view the real value now attaching 
to musical degrees honourably gained by honest work, we 
heartily congratulate him. For the rest, we hope some day to 
meet him under less restricted conditions, when 7 we 
may find as much to admire artistically as we should now have 
done scholastically had it been our task to criticise his attain- 
ments in that direction. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

From ASHDOWN and Parry: (Béélet), ‘‘ Cantiléne;" (Brissac), 
‘‘ Sarabande and Gigue in F, by Corelli ;" (Zevey), ‘‘ Dear Home 
again,” Song ; ‘‘ Maritana, gay Gitana,” Song ; (acfarren, W.), 
‘Suite de Piéces;” (Smith, Sydney), ‘‘ Quatre-Bras;” ‘‘ Rhapsodie;” 
‘Rigoletto ;" (Tours, B.), ‘‘ The Angel at the Window,” Song, in 
A flat ; (Zrekell), ‘‘ Bourrée in F major ;” ‘‘ La Dauphine,” Minuet ; 
‘*Le Trianon,” Gavotte.—AUGENER and Co.: (Clark, Scotson), 
“ Original Works for Violin or Violoncello and Pianoforte,”” Nos. 1 
to 12, for Violin and Pianoforte; Nos. 1 to 12, for Violoncello and 
Pianoforte ; (H. Z. M.), ‘* We return no more,” Song.—BoosEY 
and Co.; (Bush, F. St.), ‘‘ Higher, higher,” Song for Boys.— 
LAMBORN COCK: (Gardner, Ch.), ‘‘ Allegretto Grazioso;” (Oakeley), 
‘“‘ Ask me no more,” ‘‘ Edward Gray,” Songs. —CRAMER and Co.: 
(Bailey), ‘‘One by one,” Song; (A/arriott), ‘‘ Madame 1'Archiduc,” 
Lancers and Valses.—-EVANS and Co.: (St. Pierre), ‘Pas des 
Sylphes ;" ‘‘Valse Fantastique.’—GLEN and Co., Melbourne : 
“The Colonial Musical Cabinet,” Christmas Number.—GODDARD 
and Co. : (Norton), ‘‘'Twas only the Night Wind,” Song.—HIME 
and Son : (Ferranti), ‘‘ Home," Song ; (Round), ‘‘ Flowers of the 
Valley,’? Waltz. — HUTCHINGS and ROMER : (Barnett), ““ The Good 
Shepherd,” Cantata.—LAFLEUR and Son : (Naylor), ‘‘ Le Galop 
Volant."— Lucas, WEBER, and Co.: (Barry, C. A.), ‘* Father's 
Lullaby,” Song.—NicHOLSON and ASCHERBERG, Melbourne: 
‘* Australian Musical Magazine.”"—-NOvELLO, Ewer, and Co.: 
(Agytter), ‘A Service for the Holy Communion,” in B flat; 
(Bywater), ‘‘ Lightly, gently ply the oar,” Part-Song ; ‘‘ Soldier, 
rest,” Four-Part Song; (Hennes), ‘‘A New Method for the 
Piano,” First Course ; (Fackson), ‘‘Choral Songs ;" (Pearson), 
‘*The Ocean,” ‘‘Soul of living Music,” ‘‘ Summer and Winter,” 
Part-Songs ; (Dr. Stainer and W. A. Barrett), ‘‘ A Dictionary of 
Musical Terms ” (Sir 8. P. Stewart), “ The Bells of St. Michael’s 
Tower,” Five-Part Song; (Stratton), ‘‘ Musings,” Rondoletto ; 
‘The Ride,” Impromptu ; (Z4or/ey). “‘ Impromptu,” in D minor.— 
RANSFORD and Son : (Kingham), ‘‘ Meet me by the old oak-tree,’ 
Ballad.—READ and Son, Pittsburgh: ‘‘ Carl Retter’s Six Perform- 
ances.”—Ross : (Quant), ‘‘The Nose Machine,” Comic Song.— 
RUDALL, CARTE, and Co.: ‘‘ Musical Directory, 1876;” “The 
Professor’s Pocket-Book, 1876.”—SIMPSON and Co. : (Smieton), 
“Oh, that I had wings like a dove !” Song.—WEEKEs and Co.: 
jee en Aol Sketch.” —WESSELY, Vienna: (Schmitt), ‘‘Das Pedal 
des Clavieres.”—B. WILLIAMS : (Co/dwel/), ‘* A Briton’s Fireside,” 
Baritone Song ; ‘‘ My soul is dark,” Contralto Song.—Woop and 
Co.: (Burnet), ‘Les Patineurs;” (Wigan), ‘‘ Awake, awake,” 
Part-Song. 
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Concerts, Xe. 


——— 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE fifteenth concert was remarkable for the introduction of two 
important works by Anton Rubinstein, ‘‘ for the first time at these 
concerts.” The most important of the two was his pianoforte con- 
certo in G, No. 3, Op. 45, which, as far as we are aware, had only 
been heard in England on one previous occasion, viz., at a concert 
of the Philharmonic Society on the 26th of May, 1873, when it was 
played by Dr. von Biilow. Asa composition it is as ambitious in 
its scope as it is difficult of execution. As but too often we have 
had to remark in the case of this composer, Herr Rubinstein seems 
to have lacked discrimination in the choice of his leading subjects, 
and to have trusted too much to his scholarship and ingenuity to 
carry him through. Allowing that great credit is due to him for his 
artistic strivings and cleverness, and that his work has many points 
of beauty, still we cannot regard it as satisfactory as a whole. Full 
justice was done to it in performance by Mr. Oscar Beringer, who 
seemed to make light of the difficulties which it presents ; but the 
general result, as regards the reception accorded by the audience, 
was by no means equal to that which, on a previous occasion, he 
attained with Henselt’s concerto, a work of even greater difficulty, 
but one which, being of a more generally popular character, he 
might ere this have fairly been called upon to repeat. The other 
new work by Rubinstein was a scena and aria, ‘‘ E dunque ver,” 
brought forward by Mlle. Sophie Léwe, who, equally with the com- 
poser, seemed determined to prove her ambition by her choice of a 
piece which, on account of the demands it makes upon the voice 
and its overloaded accompaniment, requires a Titan or a Titiens to 
do it full justice. Nevertheless, we applaud her for her desire to 
make known a work which may be credited at least with good 
intentions, and which in the hands of an exceptionally-gifted singer 
would probably prove effective. Mlle. Lowe was further heard in 
a couple of songs by Schubert, which she gave with great taste and 
feeling. Sig. Foli was the other vocalist, making choice of the air 
“Revenge, Timotheus cries,” from Handel's Alexander's Feast ; 
and a recitative and aria, ‘‘ Fu dio che disse,” by Apolloni. The 
symphony was Haydn's in D (No. 2 of the Salomon set), which, 
often though it must have been played elsewhere, was heard here 
for the first time. The overtures were Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Fingal’s 
Cave” and Berlioz’s ‘‘Les Francs Juges.” Each may fairly 
be classed as ‘‘programme” music, but with a difference which 
makes one rejoice at, and confirms one’s belief in the illimitable 
scope of musical art. Any one, who has had the good fortune to 
visit Staffa in sufficiently calm weather to allow of one’s entering 
Fingal's Cave, will testify to the truthful if not also realistic manner 
in which the situation is recalled by the opening phrases of Men- 
delssohn'’s overture—one of his most poetical and most perfect 
works. Berlioz’s overture undoubtedly tells a tale ; that he has left 
no clue to what it is beyond what may be inferred from its title is 
to be regretted. The introduction of this fine work by Mr. Manns 
was much to be commended. That the desire to know more of this 
remarkable composer has of late been widely evinced may be in- 
stanced by the recent revival of his ‘Romeo and Juliet” and ‘‘ Le 
Damnation de Faust” in Paris, of his ‘‘Harold” symphony in 
Leipzic and Vienna, of his opera Beatrice and Benedict in,Weimar, 
and of his Reguiem Mass in Halle. That a like desire will in due 
course extend itself to England, and that this hearing of his ‘‘ Les 
Francs Juges” may be regarded as a foretaste of some of his 
greater works, is much to be wished. 

The introduction and fugue from Lachner’s suite in c, No 6, 
(with which the sixteenth concert commenced) sounding, as much of 
it did, like Handel modernised, was not inappropriately chosen as 
the prelude to the modernised version of Handel's Chandos Te Deum 
{in B flat), by which it was followed. Of the five Te Deums written 
by Handel, the Dettingen alone can be regarded as having been 
made generally familiar. The Chandos Ze Deum, composed for 
the Duke of Chandos in 1719, had probably not been heard for 150 
years. Hitherto the original distribution of the vocal parts in the 
choruses—in which there is no part for the female alto, but three 
tenors of extensive compass—together with the meagreness of the 
orchestral accompaniment, consisting only of two violins, basses, 
oboes, and organ, have stood in the way of its being brought toa 
public performance. This difficulty has been removed by the voice 
parts having been re-arranged under the editorship of Mr. J. Barnby, 
and additional accompaniments have been supplied by Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout. Recalling Mr. Prout’s reverence and enthusiasm for Handel, 
his taste, ability, and experience, as well as the fact of. his having 
already supplied the pianoforte accompaniment for the German 
Handel Society’s edition of this work, it will readily be admitted 
that the task of providing additional accompaniments could hardly 
have been entrusted to better hands. The task must have proved 





an interesting one, and Mr. Prout may fairly be said to have earned 
credit by the masterly way in which he has carried it out. But 
whether it was worth the trouble is quite another thing. Students 
of Handel will doubtless have felt grateful to Mr. Prout and to the 
musical authorities of the Crystal Palace for according a hearing of 
this long-forgotten work, but by the audience generally it was 
received with the same apathy and indifference that of late years 
has always accompanied the revival of Handel’s less known works, 
asinstanced in the case of Fephthah, Belshazzar, Theodora, Deborah, 
Esther, &c. When we consider how various are the calls upon our 
attention which at this date music offers, it is not to be wondered 
at that the general listener contents himself with an acquaintance 
more or less close of those acknowledged masterpieces of Handel's, 
such as Messiah, Israel, Samson, and Solomon, which he may be 
tolerably sure of an opportunity of hearing at pretty regular 
intervals, 

The interest of the Chandos 7e Deum in B flat lies mainly in the 
choruses, which, as usual with Handel, are of a broad and massive 
character. But in listening to the work for the first time the feeling 
which suggested itself was that one had heard very much the same 
thing before. The performance was fairly satisfactory. The 
principal vocal parts were sustained by Mme. Blanche Cole, Mme, 
Patey, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr, Patey. The members of the choir 
seemed more at home with Handel than they generally are with 
more modern works ; and it must have been a real treat to Mr. 
Prout to hear his accompaniments so finely played as they were 
by the band. We have seldom more enjoyed a performance of 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Pastoral” symphony than that which immediately 
followed on this occasion. And this seemed to be the general feeling 
of the audience, who evinced by their applause that it is the symphony 
which is regarded as the speciality of these concerts. A couple of 
songs by Mmes. Patey and Blanche Cole followed ; and Professor 
Oakeley's ‘‘ Edinburgh" march, a bright and stirring compositon, 
full of love and greeting, and admirably scored for the orchestra, 
completed the day’s scheme. 

At the following concert an Intermezzo and Scherzo (MS.), by 
Mr. Henry Gadsby, heard here for the first time, impressed us very 
favourably by its melodious character and the sonority of its orches- 
tration, Complete though it seems in itself, from the resumption 
of :its final theme towards the close of the scherzg, we know not 
whether it is intended to form part of a more extended symphonic 
work, If this be so, its completion is heartily to be wished for. 
The symphony was that by Mr. A, S. Sullivan, produced here for 
the first time just ten years ago. It is his first and only one. A 
second symphony by him, which it will be remembered was pro- 
mised and announced for performance here, never having come to the 
birth, certainly not from want of encouragement, we cannot. see 
that a revival of this symphony of Mr. Sullivan’s, which had not 
been heard here since 1869, was in anywise called for, when we recall 
the many superior works of a more recent date that we have heard 
in the interval. That it has matured by lying by cannot be said. 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann was wise in her choice of Mozart's con- 
certo in c, No. 16, for pianoforte and orchestra, which admirably 
suits her quiet and exact style. But, on recalling Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller’s rendering of a Mozart concerto here some years ago, which 
might be regarded as traditional and as a model for Mozart playing, 
we could not but think she might have infused more warmth into it, 
and treated it with greater breadth. Madame Rose Hersee and 
Sig. Foli were the vocalists ; the remaining orchestral work being 
Schubert's charmingly tuneful and brightly scored overture to 
Alfonso and Estrella. 

The eighteenth concert commenced with a suite in B minor, for 
strings and flute, by J. S. Bach, which was heard here for the first 
time. It consists of an overture, including a fugue, followed by a 
series of dance measures, viz., a rondeau, a saraband, a couple of 
bourrées, a polonaise with. variations, a menuet, and a badinerie. 
Such vigorous music as old Bach’s, even when it consists of mere 
dance tunes, is always welcome, but it could never have been de- 
signed for performance by a single flute in company with so large a 
stringed band as that which Mr. Manns has at his command, nor in 
so vast an arena as that of the Crystal Palace concert-room. Much 
of the effect of the obbligato flute part, admirably though it was 
sustained by Mr. Alfred Wells, was lost by this disproportion of 
force. Another novelty here was a concerto in D minor, for piano- 
forte and orchestra, by Mr. J. Francis Barnett. Though not to any 
great extent marked by individuality of style, it is a pleasing and 
attractive work, and testifies as much to Mr. Barnett’s artistic ear- 
nestness as to the readiness and facility with which he writes. 
Under his own direction it was brilliantly executed by his sister and 
pupil, Miss Emma Barnett. The remaining instrumental works 
were Mozart’s well-known symphony in E flat and Auber's overture 
to Masaniello, The vocalists were Mlle. Johanna Levier and Mr. 
W. Shakespeare. The lady came forward with a somewhat tedious 
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Tecitative and aria, ‘‘ Die stille Nacht entweicht,” from Spohr's 
Faust, and with a couple of songs, “ Friihlingslied,” by Ed. Hecht, 
and ‘‘ Sandmiinnchen,” by J. Brahms. With the former we remem- 
ber to have been pleasantly impressed on her introducing it at a con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Society last season. That by Brahms too 
is a very pleasing but unpretentious song. Both were admirably 
rendered. Mr. Shakespeare, whose voice seems to have gained in 
power, perhaps because he feels more at home than when he first 
came before us, was heard in the aria, ‘“ Un aura amorosa,” from 
Mozart's Cost fan tutte, and in a song, ‘‘ For her sweet sake,” from 
Benedict's operetta Zhe Bride of Song, both of which he gave with 
much artistic feeling. 

#,* We willingly take this opportunity of correcting an error which 
has been pointed out to us as having occurred in our last issue. We 
spoke therein of the performance of Mendelssohn's fugue in & flat 
from Op. 81, as having been erroneously announced ‘‘for the first 
time in England,” seeing that it had already been twice heard at the 
Monday Popular Concerts. We grounded this assertion on the fact 
that in the published catalogue of works performed at the Monday 
Popular Concerts from 1859 to 1874, the “andante and fugue” 
from Mendelssohn, Op. 81, is therein stated to have been twice 
performed on the dates named. On making further inquiries, we 
find that it was not the fugue in E flat, but the ailegro fugato in G 
major from the same Opus that was therein alluded to. ‘The credit, 
therefore, of having been the first to bring this fugue in E flat to a 
hearing in its original form is probably due to Mr. Manns. We 
regret that it should have appeared that there was any wish on our 
part to deprive him of it. 





MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
THE first anniversary of the eve of the death of the late Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett—who was taken ftom among us on the ist of 
February, 1875—could hardly have been more appropriately ob- 
served than it was by the introduction of his sestett in F sharp 
minor, Op, 8, for pianoforte and strings, composed in 1835, when 
its author was in his nineteenth year. That a work by one of our 
own countrymen, so full of charm and interest alike for the general 
listener as for the professed musician, and to which no exception 
could possibly be taken except upon the ground that, regarding it as 
a concerted work, the pianoforte predominates over the other instru- 
ments, should not have been brought to anearlier hearing here, was, to 
say the least, surprising. Mlle. Marie Krebs, who was playing her 
best, took the pianoforte part, her coadjutors being MM. Straus, L. 
Ries, Zerbini, Piatti, and Reynolds. That henceforward Mr. Chappell 
will regard it as one of his stock pieces, and that it will be heard 
again and again, may confidently be expected. Mlle. Marie Krebs 
chose for her solo a toccata and fugue, in G minor, by J. S. Bach, and 
n company with Sig. Piatti was heard in Chopin's Polonaise Bril- 
lante, Op. 3. In addition to a couple of well-known songs by Bach 
and Schubert, Mile. Sophie Liwe came forward with a new setting 
of ** It was a lover and his lass,” by Mr. Hubert Parry, in which he 
has caught the true Elizabethan ring, and which the audience would 
gladly have heard a second time. Mendelssohn's quartett in D 
major, Op. 44, No. 1, led by Herr Straus, and executed with re- 
markable spirit, completed the scheme. 

Schumann's beautiful quartett in A minor, Op. 41, No. 1, led by 
Mme. Norman-Néruda, and heard here for the eighth time, com- 
menced the twenty-first concert of the present season. To Mlle. 
Marie Krebs we are indebted for a first hearing here of Schubert's 
sonata in C minor, No. 8, one of the latest and most Beethovenish 
of his works, published after his death, but which as a whole, we 
think, lacks much of the charm and individuality of some of his 
earlier sonatas. With Sig. Piatti, Mlle. Marie Krebs was heard (for 
the first time here) in an arrangement, by Herr Griitzmacher, for 
violoncello and pianoforte, of a sonata inc by Handel, originally 
written for viol da gamba and cembalo, and subsequently, with 
Mme. Norman-Néruda, in Beethoven’s favourite sonata in F major, 
Op. 24, for pianoforte and violin. Mr. Greaves, a barytone of 
more power than refinement, contributed a couple of songs by 
Handel and Buononcini. 

The late Sir W. Sterndale Bennett was again in the ascendant at 
the following Monday evening concert, his trio in A, Op. 26, being its 
most salient point. If it be true, as was stated in the programme, that 
“to the repertory of our instrumental music, both for the chamber 
and the concert-room, the late Sir Sterndale Bennett probably con- 
tributed more largely than any other composer, past or present,” it 
seems strange that of his concerted works this trio, his sestett, and 
his duo sonata for violoncello and pianoforte, should alone have 
been drawn upon here during eighteen seasons. The remaining 
concerted works were Haydn's quartett in F major, Op. 74, No. 2 
(for the first time here), and (for the twenty-ninth time) Beethoven's 
well-known septett. Sig. Rendano was the pianist. He made 
choice of Bach's concerto ‘‘in the Italian style” for his solo, but 





as a classical pianist it cannot be said that his playing comes up to 
Mr. Chappell’s standard. Nevertheless, he met with some applause, 
and turning to the piano, played in addition an eccentric piece of 
his own. Mr. W. H. Cummings was the vocalist, and was heard 
to better advantage in Liszt's charming setting of Victor Hugo's 
romance, ‘‘Oh, quand je dors,” than in the old-fashioned song of 
two centuries ago, ‘‘I attempt from Love’s sickness to fly,” from 
Purcell's /ndian Queen. 

The re-appearance of Herr Joachim on the a2tst ult. was the 
signal for a warm demonstration of the extreme satisfaction which 
is universally felt at having him once more among us. That his 
playing is as grand as ever was made fully apparent by the admir- 
able manner of his leading Mendelssohn’s quintett in B flat (heard 
here for the nineteenth time !) and Beethoven’s trio for strings, Op. 
9g, No. 3, as well as*by his masterly execution, in company with 
Mlle. Marie Krebs, of Beethoven’s favourite sonata in G major, 
Op. 30. That he was not down for a solo must have been generally 
regretted. Gladly as we welcome Herr Joachim, it is with some 
feeling of disappointment that year after year he restricts himself 
too much to playing the same old pieces with which from our 
earliest recollections we have been wont to associate him. Mlle. 
Marie Krebs, who never seems more happy than when displaying 
the ease with which she overcomes technical difficulties, was. 
heard to her best advantage in Schumann's toccata in Cc, Op. 7. 
Notwithstanding the fatigue which this must have involved, on 
being twice recalled she returned to the platform and played in 
addition the same composer's Fantasie-stiick, ‘‘ Traumeswirren.” 
Some charming songs by Schubert and Brahms, of which ‘ Meine 
Liebe ist griin,” by the latter, especially calls for commendation, 
were sung by Mlle. Sophie Léwe with much good taste and feeling. 

We regret that, the Saturday afternoon concerts occurring simul- 
taneously with those at the Crystal Palace, we can only record that 
among the most interesting items of the programmes of the last 
month there have been Gernsheim’s pianoforte quartett in E flat ; 
Schumann's string quartett in A minor ented by desire); Mozart’s 
trio in E flat, for pianoforte, viola, and clarinet ; Beethoven's string 
quartetts in Gand E minor, his great pianoforte trio in E flat, Op. 70, 
his sonatas in E flat, Op. 31, D major (Pastoral), G major, Op. 14; 
and Weber's sonata inc. As pianists, Mlle. Marie Krebs and Mr. 
C. Hallé have appeared in turns; as violinists, Mme. Norman- 
Néruda and Herr Joachim. 


MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 

THE programme of the first of foursubscription concerts, given on the 
17th ult. at St. James's Hall, by this choir, which for its refined tone 
and finished singing is still without a rival, consisted for the most part 
of madrigalsand part-songs. Among the madrigals were John Wilbye’s 
‘‘The Lady Oriana,” T. Weelkes’s ‘‘As Vesta from Latmos Hill 
descending,” Walmisley’s ‘‘Sweete Flowers,” H. Leslie’s ‘‘ Charm 
me Asleep,” Pearsall’s “When Allan-a-Dale,” and Nanino's ‘‘O 
hear me, love,” the last two for the first time at these concerts. The 
novelties among the part-songs included Hamilton Clarke’s ‘* Love 
you for beauty,” H. Leslie’s ‘‘ We roam and rule the sea,” Miss 
Holland's boat song, ‘‘Steadily, steadily,” H. Smart’s “‘The Curfew 
Bell,"’ and Sir R. P. Stewart’s ‘ The Bells of St. Michael's Tower,” 
all of which, together with Mendelssohn’s ‘On the Sea,” H. 
Baumer’s ‘‘‘The Chimes of Oberwesel,” and Professor Macfarren’s 
‘The Sands of Dee,” were much applauded. Mlle. Ida Corani— 
of whose singing at the Crystal Palace we recently had to speak— 
made a favourable impression, on this her first appearance in 
London, by her singing of Bellini’s aria, ‘‘ Come per me sereno,” and 
the romance, ‘‘In my pleasant land of France,” from H. Leslie's 
cantata Holyrood, the former of which she was called upon to 
repeat. She was further successful in Sir J. Benedict’s song, ‘‘ The 
bird that came in spring,” with flute obligato by Mr. Svendsen. 
The indulgence of the audience was asked for Mr. Charles E. Tinney 
who at short notice kindly undertook to supply the place of Mr. 
Maybrick. He was heard in the arias ‘‘ Al nome tuo temuto,” from 
Righini’s La Selva /ncantata, and “Qui sdegno,” from Mozart's. 
Flauto Magico. Mr. Edward Gordon came forward with Blumen- 
thal’s ‘‘ May Queen” and ‘'‘ The Bay of Biscay,” and last, but by 
no means least in his artistic acquirements, Mr. Svendsen, the 
eminent flautist, was heard in an air varié, ‘‘Le Trémolo,” by 
Demersseman, which he was compelled to repeat. 





MISS FLORENCE MAY'S: RECITALS. 


A course of three pianoforte “ recitals” was given last month at 
the Beethoven Rooms, Harley Street, by Miss Florence May, pre- 
paratory, we suppose, to her appearance as a ‘‘recitalist’’ in a 
more extended arena, That she great talents, unusual 
technical acquirements, good taste, and an unfailing memory, was 
fully proved by the ready manner in which she played by heart a 
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number of difficult works by Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Bennett, Brahms, &c. At the 
same time there is a want of finish about her playing which inclines 
us to think that she will do wisely to pause awhile before entering 
the lists as a ‘‘recitalist” with Mme. Schumann, Dr. von Bilow, 
and other grandees of the pianoforte. 





ALEXANDRA PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT. 
THE first of the second series of these concerts took place on 
Saturday, February roth, and attracted a numerous audience. 
The programme contained three orchestral novelties, the most 
important of which was a symphony by Ludwig Maurer, a com- 
poser but little known in this country—in fatt, we believe that the 
quartett concertante for violins may be cited as the only work from 
his pen previously heard in England. The symphony is one of his 
most matured compositions, and although it contains much that is 
exceedingly interesting, and is characterised by clear, intelligible, 
and honest writing, it can scarcely be pronounced a great work ; 
still, it is quite worthy of an occasional hearing. Thanks are due 
to Mr. Weist Hill for its discovery, although it cannot be regarded 
as an actual masterpiece. The second novelty was a gavottetn G, 
for strings, by Herr Halberstadt, which created a marked effect. 
It is strikingly melodious, and most ingeniously scored for the 
limited orchestra employed. English art was represented by a 
dramatic overture, intended to illustrate certain incidents in Charles 
Dickens's ‘‘Tale of Two Cities,” the work of Mr. James Waterson, 
the bandmaster of the rst Life Guards, It need scarcely be re- 
marked that it is exceedingly diffuse, although it contains much 
good writing and ingenious device both in its conception and 
‘treatment. We have glimpses of the forebodings of Lucie Manette, 
and the gradual approach of their realisation—the wild Carmag- 
nole of the French revolutionists, relieved at intervals by snatches 
of tuneful and tender melody, typical of Sydney Carton, As 
programme-music it is a successful specimen of its class; and every 
bar bears the impress of a practised hand. 

Mendelssohn’s concerto in G minor had also a place in the 
programme, Mlle. Marie Krebs being the pianist. Singularly 
enough this was the first octasion on which she had ever performed 
the work in public ; and although we cannot quite agree with her 
reading of some portion of the last movement, she executed her 
task with great ability. The orchestral accompaniments were 
executed with exemplary delicacy and refinement. The vocalists 
were Mile. Enriquez, Mme. Schor-Robiati, and Mr. Edward Lloyd. 

During the series several interesting novelties will be produced, 
including a revival of Handel’s Susanna. 





SAusical Hotes. 


FRoM the prospectus issued by the directors of the Philharmonic 
Society for the ensuing season, we learn that in addition to the usual 
eight concerts, two morning performances will be given in May and 
June. In addition to the more generally known works of Beethoven, 
Cherubini, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Weber, Spohr, W. S. 
Bennett, &c., the directors hope to give some of the following im- 
portant compositions during the season: —viz., Schumann's symphon 
in Cc, Heinrich Hoffmann's in E flat, and Raff's in c, No. 2; Bach’s 
suite in B minor and Lachner’s in D; Handel's Concerto Grosso, 
No. 12; the scherzo from Rheinberger’s symphony, ‘‘ Wallenstein’s 
Lager ;” the overture to the second part of Spohr’s Last Judgment ; 
the overture to Wagner's Meistersinger; Mr. W. G. Cusins's over- 
ture to Love's Labour Lost; the overture to The Merry Wives of 

Windsor, a MS, work by the late Sir W. Sterndale Bennett ; and 
Brahms's Reguiem. With the exception of the symphonies by 

and Hoffmann (the latter dedicated to the Philharmonic Society) all 
have been previously heard in London or at the Crystal Palace. 

THE incidental music, consisting of an overture, entr'actes, a 
couple of songs, &c., to Tennyson's drama, Queen Mary, shortly to 
be produced at the Lyceum Theatre, has been composed by Mr. C, 
Villiers Stanford, organist of Trinity College, Cambridge. A high 
opinion has been expressed as to its merits by those who have been 
privileged to see the s2ore. 

THE RoYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC has announced three Students’ 
concerts to be given during the Lent term at St. James's Hall. The 
first took place on Saturday evening, the 26tli ult. ; the second (or- 
— is fixed for the 18th inst.; and the third for the 8th of 

pril. 

WE are glad to learn that the reports as to Herr Rubinstein’s 
threatened loss of sight have been unduly exaggerated. He is 
said to be preparing for a lengthened tour through Germany, 





Switzerland, and Swéden, previous to retiring from public life as a 
pianist. That he will not do so before visiting England, shortly 
after Easter, we are now glad to learn, That he will meet with a 
very different reception to that which awaited him on his visit to 
us some years ago he may rest assured, 

Die Tonkunst, Wochenschrift fiir den Fortschritt in der Musik, 
is the title of a new weekly musical paper which has just been started 
in Berlin under the editorship of Herr Albert Hahn, formerly music- 
director in Kénigsberg. 

THOSE interested in the forthcoming performances at Bayreuth of 
Wagner's Ring des Nibelungen will be glad to hear that the full 
—, of Siegfried has just been published by Messrs, Schott 
and Co. 

AN andante for strings from one of Haydn’s earliest symphonies, 
which has been made accessible by its publication in C. F, Pohl’s re- 
cently issued ‘‘ Life of Haydn,” was introduced by Dr. Ferd. Hiller 
at a recent concert in Cologne. We commend it, as well as the 
Siciliano which will be found with it, to the notice of Mr. Manns, 

By some mistake the appointment of Mr. Albert E. Bishop as 
organist at St. Mary Abchurch was announced in our last Number. 
This gentleman informs us that he has held that appointment since 
April, 1871. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. W. (Thomastown),—The chapter on fugue in Charles Child 
Spencer's cheap ‘‘ Rudimentary and Practical Treatise on Music,” 
published by Lockwood and Co., would probably answer your 
purpose. Among larger works on the subject are Cherubini’s 
“Counterpoint and Fugue” (Novello), Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley's 
‘Treatise on Fugue” (Clarendon Press), and A. B. Marx's ‘ Die 
Lehre von der Musikalischen Composition”’ (Leipzig). For descrip- 
tions of Bach’s works, see ‘‘ Life of Bach,” by C. H. Bitter, an 
abridged translation of which was published a year or two since 
by Houlston and Sons, London. 

A Subscriber (Edinburgh).—You will find an analysis of Beet- 
hoven's ‘‘ Emperor” concerto in the book of the ‘‘ Reid" concert 
for 1868, extracted from a Crystal Palace programme, as well as 
one (by Professor Macfarren) in the programme books of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

. B. (Stalybridge).--The ‘‘ Lower Rhine Musical Festival,” 
which will be held this year at Aix-la-Chapelle, under the direction 
of Herr Breunung, commences as usual on Whit Sunday. Visitors 
should be there a day or two before, to attend the last rehearsals, 
which are generally most interesting, and open to the public on a 
small payment. 

T. G. B. H. (Holloway).—Thanks, We have received several 
letters, which we have not room to print, warning concert-givers 
against including Wallace’s works in their programmes, in conse- 
quence of the fines levied thereupon by the ‘‘ Authors’, Composers’, 
and Artists’ Copyright and Performing Right Protection Society.” 





All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions, 

Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street. 

The number of the MuSICAL RECORD has now reached 
6,000 per Month. This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL 
PETTER & GALPIn’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill. 
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